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TRAINED EVENING DRESS.—([See Pacer 594.] 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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TRAINED EVENING DRESS. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS pretty dress will be found very useful 

as a model for the approaching season, and 
may be made of any material for evening dresses. 
In the original the under-skirt is of white gros 
grain, trimmed on the bottom with three puff- 
ings of tulle, with rows of eglantines set along 
the upper edge of each puffing. The tunic, 
waist, and sash are of pink satin. Eglantines 
in the hair and on the shoulders. Pearl neck- 
lace. Broad gold bracelets. 


F CUT PAPER PATTERN 
BF A Wak Se EAE 

Tus pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 
low-necked waist, tunic, and eight-gored trained 
skirt. 

Low-neckep Waist.—This pattern is in 
four pieces, viz.: upper and under front, back, 
and side piece. The back and side piece form 
the long pointed sash, the upper front the round 
polka, and the under front the point, which is 
two and a half inches long. ‘The two fronts are 
sewed in together with the side seam under the 
arm. ‘Trim the entire edge of the waist up the 
front, around the neck, and around the sash and 
polka with white duchesse lace and three folds 
three-quarters of an inch wide of the same ma- 
terial as the waist and tunic but of a deeper 
shade. All the seams are allowed, an outlet of 
an inch being given for the side seams and 
shoulders, and a quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Material for bias folds, 1} yards. 

Lace for trimming, 4 yards. 

Tunic.—This pattern is in four pieces, viz. : 
front, side piece, back, and belt; each seam to 
be trimmed from the waist and around the en- 
tire edge the same as the waist and sash. Nar- 
row velvet may be used instead of folds if pre- 
ferred. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 4 yards. 

Material for bias folds, 3 yards. 

Lace for trimming, 7 yards. 

E1gHt-GorED Tratnep Sxrrt.—This pat- 
tern is in six pieces, viz.: front gore, two side 
gores, two straight back breadths, and belt. 
The train is three-quarters of a yard long, and 
is trimmed with three rows of puffing, cut eight 
inches wide. 

Quantity of material, 24 inches wide, 12 yards. 

Material for puffing, 4 yards. 
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we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Children’s Walking, House,and Evening Dresses ; 
Tunics, Hats, Caps, Blouse Waists, Aprons, etc. ; 
with a great variety Gf Ladies’ and Misses’ Cor- 
sets and Braces, accompanied with full directions 
Sor making the same. 

I~ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Trained 
Evening Dress on the first page of this Number, 
graded to fit any figure, with the name and direc- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate 
piece of the Pattern, will be seri by the Publishers, 
post-paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
and Bust MEASURE. Vews-dealers supplied at 
the usual discount, For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 607 
of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Certain Secret. 


Y DEAR MARTHA,—You have been at 
several of the most frequented of the sum- 

mer resorts this year, and I suppose you have 
observed as you have studied the beautiful toi- 
lettes of beautiful women—or remarked your 
own, dear Martha, in the glass—that the secret 
of the fine and tasteful effects was not easy to 
determine. It was not the ruffles, nor the rib- 
bons, nor the flounces, nor the lace, nor the 
sash, nor any single part, it was a certain in- 
describable combination. The parts were so 
adjusted as to produce a lovely and striking 
effect. When Una came into the room at 
Newport, for instance, every body turned and 
looked and smiled with pleasure. JI am : 
mere man, and, of course, I can not describe 
her dress, even had I seen it, which I did not, 
as Lhavé not been at Newport; but I know 
what it must have been, because I have seen the 
effeet in New York. I suppose that every point 
of Una’s apparel and appearance was studied by 
many of the spectators with the utmost care, 
and probably every detail was perfectly repro- 
duced by some of the diligent young persons 


body; but I am sure that while they imitated 
the detail they did not reproduce the effect. 

It is so in other things, dear Martha, In my 
grandmother's kitchen, for instance, there was 
a cook who would be most gladly welcomed into 
any kitchen to-day. I am conscious of a tran- 
quil smile of satisfaction as I recall that great 
artiste, Nilsson is coming, I hear—a sweet 
and famous singer. Bless her fair face; if she 
sings as old Chloe cooked, we shall never for- 
get her! Chloe was an auntie, of course; an 
old colored woman who had been a slave. She 
could neither read nor write nor spell nor cipher: 
but she was complete inistress of one chief -hu- 








manity ; she could cook so as to rouse and grat- 
ify the most languid and reluctant appetite, as 
well as satisfy the stmplest and most healthful. 
She wore a bright handkerchief twisted around 
her head, and her form was bent, so that the 
follower of the present fashions who dares most 
in the display of the artificial deformity of the 
panier does not rival Aunt Chloe's natural en- 
dowment of that kind. I suppose she was 
bowed by incessant stooping over the fire; 
but she had not sacrificed the symmetry of 
her person in vain. 

Her touch was magical and uniform in the 
plainest and the most elaborate dishes. Ihave 
never tasted milk-toast, for instance, since her 
day. Something is still served, I believe, un- 
der that name. But there is a bar sinister in 
the toasting-iron. ‘Tomatoes as cooked by her 
had a flavor, a deliciousness which they have 
since wholly lost. I go through the ceremony 
of eating stewed tomatoes still, but it is merely 
in pious memory of Aunt Chloe; it is like hear- 
ing upon a penny whistle the melody that was 
played by a noble orchestra. Her chowder 
would have made Daniel Webster hang his 
head. It was his pride to believe that nobody 
could create so rich and toothsome a chowder 
as he; but it was his misfortune that he never 
ate Aunt Chloe’s. And she alone could bake 
a tautog. I think Neptune would not only 
have forgiven the seizure of that noble fish from 
his briny embrace, could he have tasted the sa- 
vory apotheosis of his darling effected by Aunt 
Chloe, but he would have urged the choicest of 
their kind to seek the bait that would land them 
at last in her hands. I suppose that among 
young beef cattle the chief prize held out to 
noble endeavor was the chance of being one 
day roasted by Aunt Chloe; and if, dear Mar- 
tha, on some crisp winter evening you had 
supped upon game and subsequent custard from 
her hands, you would have pitied Ixion, who 
merely ate ambrosia with the gods. 

But if you had asked Aunt Chloe the secret 
of her magic, was it the butter, the salt, the 
turning of the spit, the mixing, the beating; 
what were the proportions, how long did she 
roast, was her fire hot or slow—had you asked 
a thousand questions, as I often did, Aunt Chloe 
would have answered only, ‘Laws, honey, I 
dunno! It’s a kine of inksting, as you folks 
call it,” and then her shapeless form shook with 
inward laughter, and her words died away in a 
chuckling echo: “inksting, inksting.” It was 
as satisfactory an explanation as the ‘‘some- 
thing indefinable,” or the ‘‘ what-d’ye-call-it ?” 
of our English tongue, or the je ne sais quoi or 
chique of the French, which is the best descrip- 
tion that can be given of the secret of Una’s im- 
pression and charm. 

Or look out upon the landscape in summer. 
There are hills, valleys, woods, fields, streams. 
There are single trees, rocks, lakes. Is the 
beauty of the landscape in any of those forms? 
Is it in the green of the trees, the gold of the 
harvest, the blue of the lake, the fleecy cloud ? 
No; it is in something in and over and through 
them all. What is the story of Prometheus? 
That he made a man out of the original ele- 
ments. He gave him the form, the limbs, the 
aspect, the features—his man was perfect, but 
he could not make him live. He could supply 
every thing but the essential thing. Poor Pro- 
metheus could not give to his man the “ what- 
d’ye-call-it ?” the je ne sais quoi, the chique. He 
had cooked his tomatoes, he had baked his tau- 
tog, but he lacked Aunt Chloe’s ‘‘inksting” to 
make them exquisitely savory. Dear Martha, 
it is the same in character. Its finest charm is 
not to be described. You can not give a recipe 
for character, as you can not analyze the soft 
surface bloom which is the beauty of a fruit, or 
the aerial loveliness of the landscape. 

Una may tell Duessa where to buy the ma- 
terial, and how many yards are necessary ; she 
may furnish the pattern and the trimmings. 
Duessa may carry them all to the most accom- 
plished modiste, if that is the proper word; but, 
when all is done, Duessa will not seem to be 
dressed like Una. So Aunt Chloe might have 
told you or me how much salt and pepper and 
butter, how much basting and turning and beat- 
ing were necessary ; but, my dear Martha, what 
a mess I, at least, should have made of it! 
Aunt Chloe could not give us her ‘‘inksting.” 
Indeed, she did not herself know how she did 
it. Now I say it is very much so in character. 
Did you ever hear the story of the two boys at 
the ragged-school? One was the model of 
good behavior. He obeyed all the rules. He 
was never chidden, and he bore away every 
medal. But the other played truant, and ate 


_ green apples, and tore his clothes, and was wild 
who devote themselves to the adorning of the ’ 


and ungovernable. One day the good boy said 
to him, “Look at my medal. Why don’t you 
behave well and get one?” The other replied, 
with perfect sincerity, ‘‘ Yes, 1 know; you were 
good and you have the medal, but I had the 
being bad ;” and his eyes sparkled with intense 
satisfaction at the allotments of Providence. 
Then do you remember in “ Jane Eyre” the 
little child who had two raspberry tarts, I 
think it is, because she loved to sing hymns, 
while the children who did not had but one 
tart or none? It is a many-sided satire, but 
it hits the mark of being good by rule. And 
in Hogarth’s dear old pictures of the Indus- 
trious and Idle Apprentices, do we—honor 





bright, Martha !—look with unmingled admira- 
tion upon the smooth-haired young gentleman 
in the church singing hymns off the same book 
with his master’s daughter, who, the melodi- 
ous youth knows, will have a very pretty little 
fortune, and whom he secretly intends to mar- 
ry, if he can, or with unmixed horror and rep- 
robation upon the other youth whose hair is in 
shocking disorder, and who actually plays cards 
upon the tombstones? And if our admiration 
of the melodious young gentleman is a little 
reluctant, is it not because we feel that he may 
be good according to the rules, and no further? 
May we say that it seems to be the result of 
reflection and calculation, and not the welling 
up of goodness? In fact, the young gentle- 
man has baked his tautog, and peppered and 
salted and buttered it, as the cookery-book 


prescribes. But the flavor is very different 
from Aunt Chloe’s. The ‘‘inksting” is want- 
ing. 


At school the “ goody” boy is not a favorite, 
I think, and why? Because the other boys 
feel as if he were good by rule, and not natu- 
rally. I suppose you know women, Martha— 
I certainly know men—who are never caught 
tripping. They neither lie, nor steal, nor 
swear; they do not drink, nor gamble, nor 
apparently break any moral rule. They are 
absolutely respectable and unattractive. Irre- 
proachable as they are, I do not believe that 
their lives persuade the looser brethren to 
mend their ways. The singing of the smooth- 
haired young gentleman in the church does not 
seem in the least to diminish the triumphant 
eagerness with which the youth with disordered 
hair turns up his wicked trump upon the tomb- 
stone. My dear child, we do not care so much 
for the elements of goodness—we must have 
them mingled. It is not the skeleton that is 
beautiful, but the sensitive although perishable 
flesh that covers it. It is not the material of the 
dress and the trimming, but the taste and feel- 
ing and grace with which they are worn that 
make the beautiful toilette. It is not the salt 
and pepper and butter, it is the nameless skill, 
the ‘‘inksting,” with which they are compound- 
ed that makes the cookery delicious. 

In the Green Vaults at Dresden they used to 
show—in ancient days, when I was there—the 
armor of famous old warriors, But I doubt 
if I should have seemed to you a very graceful 
or a very dangerous warrior, except to myself, 
if I had put on the heaviest suit of mail in the 
museum. Only he who had strength to man- 
age the weight readily, and to move easily in 
iron clothes, could have been efficient in those 
cuirasses and greaves and helmets. And if a 
man merely heeds the letter and not the spirit 
of the best rules, his life may be correct, but it 
will not be lovely. Of course, dear Martha, 
better a fish without flavor than no food. Ido 
not say that it is as well to be the idle appren- 
tice as the industrious, but only that the hard 
naked outline of duty is not enough. Even 
virtue is not lovely when it seems to be a mere 
duty, and not a preference and a pleasure. 

I look at the wan, attenuated, sad, caday- 
erous faces and forms of the saints in the old 
pictures, or I read of them in Mr. Rossetti’s 
poems. It seems to me all a kind of spiritual 
sickness, Then I remember Martin Luther, 
hale, hearty, with a laugh that cleared the air, 
with a voice like a healthful breeze, with a 
heart that held the world. He goes cheerfully 
down to Worms though opposing devils were as 
many as the tiles upon the roofs. He thumps 
out those tremendous words, ‘‘So says my con- 
science, I can no other.” They are the tonic 
of our modern moral health. And as the good 
man sits in his peaceful home with his wife, 
singing sweet hymns of praise under the Christ- 
mas tree, it is a picture that wins the world to 
goodness. It is duty made endearing and beau- 
tiful. It is the man of Prometheus fired with 
the celestial spark. 

Here we are at the end, dear Martha, and 
what is it? It is that it is not enough to obey 
the moral law technically, but with the whole 
heart. That is the sermon of Una’s beautiful 
dress. It is her grace and kindliness, not the 
lace and the skill of the dress-maker, which 
cause all eyes and hearts to follow and admire 
her, and resolve that they too will try to be 
lovely. My child, if we all took that sermon 
to heart upon our journey, what agreeable fel- 
low-travellers we should be! 

Your old friend, 
Aw OLD BACHELOR. 





MOULDY LEMONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
UCH, O Lemonians! are those representa- 
tives whom you send us with the little 


black glazed carpet-bags; and we spew them . 


out of our mouths. Non tali auzilio! Better 
bereft of lemons forever than moisten thirsty 
lips with bitter draughts. For what is in those 
uncanny carpet-bags? Needles and thread and 
sewing-silk and pins and brooches, they say ; 
but we know it is burglars’ tools—jimmies and 
false keys, and all things which do not make 
for peace. We will none of them. If your 
shops overflow with wares, and your streets are 
grass-grown for lack of buyers, go West and 
fell trees and make wildernesses blossom ; but 
do not send your emissaries ten miles into our 








wilderness to profane it with cotton lace and 
dollar jewelry, and pessible picking of postern 
locks. Such evil-minded folk march boldly up 
to the door, do not wait to be bidden in, scarce- 
ly even to ring or knock, but entering unwel- 
come, with impudent eyes roving around your 
room, ask if you want a new kind of glasses, 
concavo-conyex, double lens, Heaven knows 
what, that will enable you to see round a cor- 
ner with the back of your head. And though 
you assure the inquirer that your eyes are per- 
fect, and that you would not look around a cor- 
ner if you could, the creature is hardly per- 
suaded, but continues to unfold his brazen 
glasses with brazen fingers, till the unwearying 
monotony of your No makes an impression 
even upon his brazen brain. Does he then 
depart in peace? Do not flatter yourself. He 
steps quickly enough down the gravel walk; 
but if you do not hear the gate click duly, go 
around through the dining-room, and yon will 
find his wicked nose flattened against the east 
parlor window. ‘There rage supplies you with 
courage, and you fling the front-door wide 
open and order him off the premises, which 
order he obeys with much gibbering and ges- 
ticulating, that may be deprecation or defiance 
—you can not tell, Thus he goes through the 
village, stirring up sedition, and reporting at 
each house that he has sold a pair of glasses 
to each resident.in all the preceding houses, 
And when you tell your thrilling tale to Has- 
san the Turk, with intent to rouse him to re- 
prisals, at least to the extent of having this 
budding villain well watched out of town, he 
only says, with stolid and stupid indifference, 
‘*A cat may look upon a king. Is there any 
thing in your parlor too good to be seen ?” 

Infinitely better than these, though inferior 
to Honestus of the red cart, is he who comes 
with a pack on his back. These have dimin- 
ished in numbers of late years, but they used 
to be frequent callers, and their coming was 
a pleasant exhilaration. Almost always Ger- 
mans, small of stature, wiry, strong, and pleas- 
ant-voiced, shrewd and careful, they will depos- 
it their packs on the kitchen floor, and unfold 
rich parcels of silk and linen that might tempt 
even a connoisseur. How they can travel under 
such a weight is astonishing; and how they can 
recompense themselves among us plain country 
folk, who call a {amily council and make a pil- 
grimage to Mecca whenever we buy a silk gown, 
is inexplicable; but travel they do, or did, re- 
volving in their orbits as regularly as the plan- 
ets, till we came to have a friendly familiar- 
ity with their friendly faces. So, no doubt, 
they found their account in it; and many of 
them, I dare say, have by this time improved 
the money they made in our village, thrown 
down the pack, opened shop, become merchant 
princes, and been murdered in New York—an 
encouragement to all poor and industrious boys 
not to despise the day of small things. 

Next to the glazed carpet-bags do we hate 
and abhor the tall clerical-looking men who 
accost us with a jaunty air, and ask us to ac- 
cept a box of soap as a present! We suspect 
these Greeks any way, but, bearing. gifts, we 
know there is a cat under the meal. And 
when they ape the clergy, Heavens! how we 
ache to choke them with their white chokers! 
Oh, Lemonians, keep such trash in your own 
borders! To us it is rank, and smells to 
heaven. 

And look well, Lemonia, we country folk 
pray you, to the ways of the agents whom you 
send down upon us like frogs and lice and lo- 
custs for multitude. Send us women, if you 
like, or send us men, but let them be ignorant. 
A little learning is such a dangerous thing. 
The people who come around with apple-parers 
and pencil-sharpeners, dress-making systems 
and new-fashioned lamp-chimneys, are well 
enough. We do not object to being reminded 
by such tokens that we are within ten miles of 
the Lemon; but when the religious newspaper 
agents bore into your house like worms of the 
dust as they are, and ask your housekeeper 
about your way of life and your personal his- 
tory, why, you would like to grill them over a 
slow fire. They have just intelligence enough 
to be* curious, but not enough to be decent ; 
and it would be so nice to have decency well 
burned into them. The apple-corers are mod- 
est and professional; but these literary frogs 
and toads evidently believe, with Jox’s sorry 
set of friends, that they are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with them. You are not 
helped by instructing your door-tender to give 
to all a bland but blank refusal, for that only 
keeys out the good ones. The pachydermata, 
the articulata, the vermes, will still worm them- 
selves through to their own destruction. 

We know that we are outside barbarians, 
cnt off from ice and lemons and green pease ; 
but we are often moved, O Lemonia! to exclaim 
with Srpvey, thy necessity is greater than ours. 
When I see a poor man traveling up hill and 
down across our country side, expecting to earn 
his bread-and-butter by the commission he is to 
receive on the sale of his books, and think of 
the sparse farm-houses where he is to sell them, 
the farmers mowing the marshes knee-deep in 
salt water, and the women rising at midnight 
to cook their suppers, I am just not moved to 
tears. Surely the lines have fallen to you in 
stony places. Is there no corn in Egypt that 
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you must come up to Canaan to gather these 
scanty gleanings? The minister may general- 
ly be counted on as secure prey, and sometimes 
a freak will take a farmer or two of us, to the 
peddler’s advantage. 

*¢These Bibles are cheap and well got up,” 
says the Bible-vendor, who understands how 
to mingle religion and trade in a shrewd com- 
posite. 

Yes, you answer; but you have Bibles enough 
already. 

“But so has your neighbor over yonder,” 
says the Bible-man. ‘‘ He said he had Bibles 
enough, but he had just as lief leave part of his 
property in Bibles as any thing else; and he 
bought three.” 

If the agents who have somewhat to give in 
return for our well-fingered currency find us a 
hard row to hoe, how rocky must be the field 
to those gentlemen who come intent on beg- 
ging, ‘‘pure and simple!” Not mouldy lem- 
ons would we call them, but surely they must 
be very dry sucking by the time they get home. 
They seldom go from house to house, but take 
to the pulpit. Rapidly and statistically they 
unfold the origin and operation of their plans, 
and cheerfully we listen, quite well knowing 
we are masters of the situation, and shall pre- 
sent a firm front to the foe, but perfectly will- 
ing to hear what he has to say, and glad our 
own minister has a breathing-place thrown in. 
The American Board and the Home Mission- 
aries we look after regularly, under the lead 
of our own shepherd, and the few ‘town poor” 
we maintain in a style that dazzles the neigh- 
boring nabobs; but when it comes to Sailors’ 
Aid Societies we query how many of our green- 
backs would get into the sailors’ pockets. As 
for the converted Jews, we rather think we like 
them best the natural way, And really it is a 
pretty joke, you Western colleges stretching out 
your hands from your waving wheat-fields, your 
inland seas white with commerce, your cities 
running riot with riches, and claiming tribute 
from our stern and rock-bound coast! Still, 
if it pleases you to come to us in appeal, come. 
You little know the invincibility and the invisi- 
bility of our defenses; but come. We will feast 
you as long as you stay, for we have a saving 
faith in bread-and-butter, pies, and preserves. 
We will listen to you with decorum; and if a 
ten-cent scrip or a ragged quarter will serve 
your purpose, we will drop it in rather than 
the contribution-box should go by us without 
stopping. 

‘“* But if them fellers want more larnin,” says 
Uncle ’Miah, having placidly sat the sermon 
out, and speaking now the wisdom of his eighty 
toiling years—“if them fellers want more larn- 
in, let em come down here and go a term to 
Esther, and carry on my farm to halves.” 

And all the people shall say, Amen! So, 
Messieurs mes fréres, come down and present 
your “cause” to us as often as you like. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MILLINERY. 


ARTHER importations give the details of 
fall millinery. The gipsy bonnet with a 
cape is the choice of the best milliners. With 
the present fashion of wearing the hair in low 
braids behind, a bonnet of considerable depth 
from front to back is required, and this is sup- 
plied by the quaint little cape or curtain. This 
cape is about three inches deep, and extends 
across the back of the head from ear to ear. It 
is cut bias, is pleated or gathered very full, and 
is sewed on below the upper edge, leaving a nar- 
row frilled heading. If the bonnet is of shaded 
materials, the cape is of the darker stuff, lined or 
faced with the lighter color, and the facing is al- 
lowed to show at the top and bottom. Stiff mil- 
linette lining is required if the material is flimsy. 
Few puffed or shirred bonnets are seen. ‘The 
material is laid plainly on the frame, with a 
double fold around the crown and along the edge 
asa border. A full irregular bow of two or three 
shades of velvet or royale or faille, a bow with 
many loops and ends, is placed directly in front, 
behind the revers. Four overlapping folds are 
entwined about the crown and are fastened by 
another bow far back on the left, from which two 
streamers are left hanging. Two ostrich tips and 
a flower cluster fill up the vacant space on the 
right. A lace ruche, flower, or velvet band is 
placed inside the front revers, for face trimming, 
or else the front is left plain to be worn over 
Marie Antoinette puffs of hair. Strings to tie 
under the chin are made of Nos. 12 or 16 ribbon, 
the latter width being preferred on account of the 
increased size of bonnets. Shaded bonnets have 
one light and one dark string. Two pairs of 
Strings are seen on many French bonnets, one 
pair to tie for use, the other to be loosely tied low 
down on the breast or else left hanging. Velvet 
ribbon is much used for strings. There is more 
trimming on the right side of the bonnet than has 
been used of late. Streamers hang from the left 
instead of behind. Ostrich tips curl over the 
flat crown, and back and front from a bunch of 
flowers. 

The new scarabée color finds favor with our 
most experienced milliners, who will reproduce 
it to wear with cashmere costumes of the same 
color, and also with black suits. Among shaded 
bonnets those of brown are most admired, such 
as light cuir, tan, or amber brown, with chestnut 
and dead-leaf brown. The navy blue shade is 
deeper and fuller this season than last, and is es- 
pecially pretty with white pipings and snowy 0s- 
trich tips, Soft and flowing materials are dis- 


played in bonnets as well as in other parts of a 
lady’s costume. ‘he royale used this season is 
unusually fine, with small reps, far softer than 
any uncut velvet. 


FROU FROU GAUZE, 


Frou Frou gauze is a new material introduced 
for scarf trimming and for veils. It is thin, clear 
grenadine, of solid color, with the threads shaded 
to give the effect of the crinkle of crape, though 
the surface remains flat. It is entwined like a 
scarf around royale and velvet bonnets, and hangs 
in a square handkerchief or streamer on the left 
side. This streamer may be used asa veil. When 
the gauze is black it has an applied border of 
Spanish blonde. 


LACE, 


In the return to less elaborate trimmings we 
observe that black lace is not abundantly used. 
It has not entirely disappeared, as satin has, but 
most of the handsome hats are without it, as 
shaded colors are preferred to the contrast of 
black with a color. ‘The way in which black 
lace is most stylishly employed is to arrange it 
over white lace on a black velvet bonnet. With 
the French accessories of white royale pipings 
and white ostrich tips, this makes an elegant bon- 
net. The white lace, usually of good blonde, 
should be a seam’s breadth wider than the fine 
black lace that veils it. They are both slightly 
full, and gathered together at the upper edge. 
This frill is laid on the bonnet above the edge as 
a border, and is sewed to the edge of velvet 
strings. White laces are seen in navy blue, ivy 
green, and plum-colored velvet hats. ‘This fash- 
ion has never found favor here, but promises to 
do so now, as the best milliners have selected 
these hats for models. 


FLOWERS, 


A great many flowers are imported, to be used 
in conjunction with feathers—a cluster being 
placed at the base of two feather tips. Large, 
many-petaled flowers, such as roses, camellias, 
and carnations, are most seen. These are in 
clusters—a large full-blown flower with buds 
and but few leaves. The roses are in abund- 
ance, as usual, and represent all the large va- 
rieties known to the florist. The prettiest are 
loose roses with the petals almost falling off, as 
if blown about or just washed by a shower. 
Many are shaded, from palest pink to crimson, 
and the tea-roses have flecked frosted leaves, 
bronzed almost to blackness. 


FEATHERS. 


Feathers are used in profusion. Two or 
three short ostrich tips, shaded to match the 
shades of the bonnet, appear on almost all 
models. Few long plumes are seen. Borders 
for edges of black velvet bonnets are bands of 
black ostrich tips; gray, scarlet, and black tips 
of cocks’ plumes are mounted to form wreaths 
for round hats ; long, nodding aigrettes are made 
of dark, glossy cocks’ plumes arranged with two 
or three light golden tips from the bird of para- 
dise; other aigrettes are short tufts of black os- 
trich, with scarlet cocks’ plumes curved away 
from their centres. 


JET ORNAMENTS. 


The newest jet ornaments for bonnets are hol- 
low pendants an inch square, made of tiny oval 
pieces. ‘They look heavy, but are lighter than 
the swinging balls and cubes of last season. Jet 
brooches placed between puffs and on bows are 
diamond-shaped, and look solid and massive. 
Bows are made of a sort of jet ribbon formed by 
sewing small jet beads on net. Coronets are of 
branching graduated pieces, and aigrettes have 
many slender, trembling stems of fine jet. An 
immense spray of jet, shaped like a branch of 
coral, is placed in front of round hats. Buckles 
of jet are square or oval, with flat, smooth sur- 
face. 

ROUND HATS. 


Round hats are in the English styles, with am- 
ple half-high crowns, broad and flat on top in- 
stead of peaked, as they have been. The brims 
are either turned up at the sides or rolled close 
to the crown all around. Stylish half-high tur- 
bans, with closely rolled brims trimmed with 
soft China crape scarfs, were found, during the 
summer, to be so becoming to delicately oval 
faces that they are retained for winter, and 
trimmed with ostrich bands and scarfs of soft 
royale, with slanting fringed ends. These are 
the most dressy hats shown. Straw hats, black, 
white, brown, gray, and blue, are shown to wear 
with the costumes of early fall. Ample sailor 
hats with high crowns are for misses and very 
young ladies. A novel shape among these has 
a rolling brim around the sailor crown. White 
straw sailor hats of admirable quality sell for 
$3 50 untrimmed; others marked $10 have a 
tiny fold and piping of black gros grain placed 
around the brim on the outside and near the 
edge. Black gros grain ribbon, three or four 
inches wide, is folded for a band around the 
crown, tied in an upright bow at the left side, 
and two long fringed ends are left hanging. Few 
hats have streamers behind. Others have the 
brim faced with a becoming color, and a scarlet, 
orange, or blue wing stuck in the band near the 
front. Hats with turned up brims have facings 
of velvet or silk showing on the outside. 

For later in the season there are hats of fine 
felt in yellow-brown and wood tints, in deepest 
bottle green, gray, and black. The trimmings 
are velvet and royale scarfs twisted around the 
crown, and fringed streamers on the left side. 
Peacocks’ breasts, white gulls’ breasts shading 
into gray, short tips, and long ostrich feathers, 
are curled over the crowns of hats. Long plumes 
are fastened near the back of the hat and curl 
toward the front. Fringes used on scarf ends 
are made of flossy balls and tassels, secured in 





intricate netted heading. 
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EVENING DRESSES. 

Some evening dresses of private importation 
are worthy of notice. ‘The materials are faille 
and satin, with an extra white over dress for 
each. The faille dress has a short skirt of violet 
purple with a sweeping court train of blue-tinged 
lilac. Pleatings of white Swiss muslin cover the 
front width of the pet icoat, and surround the 
skirt and train. Javeled silk ruches, so thick 
and full as to be mistaken for feather bands, are 
made of the two shades of the dress with white, 
and are placed above the pleatings. ‘lhe low cor- 
sage is pointed front and back, and laced behind. 

The second dress is of the Frou Frou buffs, two 
pale shades of satin écru and blondine, with deep 
golden brown bands of velvet for trimming. The 
trained skirt is blondine; the draped tunic with 
apron front is of the palest tint. A chain of 
puffs of pale China crape is in the centre of the 
dark velvet bands, placed upright between the 
box-pleats on each skirt. The waist is high and 
square, the sleeves plain to the elbow and frilled. 
White duchesse lace is inside the neck and 
sleeves. An over dress or casaque of white Frou 
Frou gauze belongs to this dress. It is simply 
shaped, long, and ample, and is trimmed with 
soft flossy fringe and folds. 

When over dresses are made of heavy mate- 
rials, such as satin or velvet, they are made far less 
bouffant than are those of light gauze and China 
crape—and buyers of Parisian costumes report 
that straight over-skirts without drapery will be 
imported for all costumes. A model of this 
graceful new over-skirt is found in the cut paper 
pattern of the Evening Toilette, illustrated in the 
present number of the Bazar. 

Satins of brilliant lustre will be much used for 
evening dresses when the season arrives. White 
satin, with black lace trimming and ruches, is a 
favorite dress for the present season at the wa- 
tering-places. Many ladies are using the heavy 
linen-back satins, of Lyons manufacture, as they 
retain their gloss and beauty, and, if used care- 
fully, will not crease badly. The quality sold at 
$4 a yard is much used. Satins with silk back 
cost from $5 to $8 a yard. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; and Messrs. BALLARD, Hattey, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Ovr enterprising contemporary of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, Mr. GEORGE W. CHILDS, is made 
the subject ofa pictorial and biographical sketch 
in the London Graphic of August 6. The 


- Graphic, though comparatively new, is one of 


the ablest an 
journals. 

—Notwithstanding the absorbing character 
of BisMARCK’s political responsibilities, he has 
employed the leisure of the last eight years on a 
life of Cardinal RIcHELIEU. Just at present he 
is at work on the lives of various other French- 
men. 

—Mr. M‘Cormick, the man who has reaped 
so much fame and fortune with his reapers, has 
contracted with ALVIN CLARKE, of Cambridge- 
port, Massachusetts, to make a telescope of a 
similar size with that to be made for the United 
States Naval Observatory, and for that proposes 
to pay $50,000 in gold, instead of currency, as 
agreed by the government. This will enable 
Mr. CLaRKE to produce the finest instrument of 
the kind ever made. It is not known what Mr. 
M‘CormIckK intends doing with his telescope, 
but it is generally believed that he proposes to 
donate it to the University of Virginia, he being 
a native of that State. 

—American gentlemen and ladies traveling 
in Europe should be grateful to DRExeL, Hur- 
ges, & Co., of Paris, for their prompt liberality 
in having deposited a large amount of gold at 
Basle, the financial head-quarters of travel in 
Switzerland, to accommodate tourists in that 
country. They have notified all their Swiss cor- 
respondents to draw on Basle for gold, and, to 
accommodate all other travel on the Continent, 
have authorized the holders of their circular let- 
ters of credit to draw bills on either London or 
Paris, whichever may be most available or to the 
advantage of the travelers at the points where 
they may happen to be at the time. 

—Laura KEENE, having become satisfied that 
‘tall the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players,” has joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, and been baptized at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

—JosePH Strauss, the composer of dance 
music, and one of the three sons of the Strauss, 
has recently deceased in Vienna. He left about 
300 original works, and 200 arrangements for full 
orchestras and different instruments. 

—King W111 permits only two foreign cor- 
respondents to be represented at his head-quar- 
ters. One is Mr. RussE.L, of the London Times ; 
the other, Mr. JosepH L. Hance, of the New 
York Tribune. Mr. HANCE Was formerly in a 
law office in this city, and for the last three years 
has been the private secretary of Minister Ban- 
CROFT, at Berlin. 

—Miss Giyn (Mrs. E. 8. DALLEs), an English 
actress of merit, is now on the way hither to give 
readings, etc., during the lecture season, under 
the management of the Boston Lyceum Bureau. 

—M. Pierre Dupont, an eminent French poet, 
has just deceased at Lyons. He had the reputa- 
tion of being the best French song-writer since 
BERANGER. 

—The HawTHorne house at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, near the house of EMERSON, and next 
to ALcoTT’s, has been sold to a gentleman, 
named Gray, for $4000. The late ex-President 
PIERCE, who was a warm personal friend of 
HAWTHORNE, left, by will, a bequest to Haw- 
THORNE’S two daughters of $5000 each. 

—A Brooklyn gentleman, Mr. Joun T. Mar- 
TIN, has given $20,000 to the Methodist Mission 
Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and $1000 
to the endowment of a Biblical Chair at German 
Wallace College, Ohio. 

—Mrs. Susan A. Kine, of this city, sailed from 
San Francisco on the 2d of August for China, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the ship- 
ment of tea by way of California for New York. 
Mrs. Krne is a member of a tea firm in this city 
having a capital of $1,000,000. She is thoroughly 


best of the English illustrated 


posted as to the various modes of ‘‘ preparing” 
tea for the market, and is said to be able, by a 
proper mingling of the leaves of the blackberry 
and raspberry bush with the China leaf, to make 
a very cheap and safe tea, adapted to the taste 
of the indigent American citizen. 

—Ra.pxH Waxpo Emerson will deliver to the 
Puritan element of this city the annual address 
before the New England Society on the 21st of 
December, at their celebration of the 215th an- 
niversary of the Pilgrims; after which the so- 
ciety will again adjourn to DELMonico’s, and 
with the blaze of gas-lights, the popping of 
Champagne corks, and the music of OFFENBACH, 
celebrate and perpetuate the ascetic virtues of 
their forefathers. 

—The nephew of Prince TortontA, the Roman 
banker, was to have married his cousin, sole heir- 
ess of the banking money bags. But the son of 
Prince BORGHESE has cut him out, and is to wed 
the two hundred millions which will be her ul- 
timate dowry. The banker has consoled his 
— by an ‘‘indemnity”’ of one million ster- 

ing. 

—Mr. Bryant’s translation of the Tliad is 
made the subject of a highly commendatory ar- 
ticle in a recent number of the London Saturday 
Review, placing it above that of Lord Dersy, and 
concluding with: ‘‘ We congratulate our Amer- 
ican kinsfolk on haying a poet among them who, 
in his green old age, has produced a translation 
of the Iliad worthy to live among the best ex- 
periments of the kind in our common language.” 

—The Marqvis of Westminster is entitled to 
the credit of having given $16,000 toward the 
erection, in London, of a new church foredeaf 
mutes. It is equally to the credit of the Rev. 
Dr. GALLAUDET that St. Ann’s Church for Deaf 
Mutes, in this city, the largest and finest church 
for deaf mutes in the world, was purchased and 
paid for mainly by his well-directed energy. 
—One of the most tasteful and appropriate 
of the floral tributes at the funeral of Admiral 
FARRAGUT was a large floral ship, in a sea of 
flowers, with a parted hawser—the gift of Joun 
E. DEVLIN, Esq., of this city. 

—A munificent bequest—$1,250,000—has just 
been made in England by Mr. JosepH Mason 
for building and endowing an orphan asylum. 
The same gentleman is also about to establish a 
college and schools for scientific and technical 
instruction in Birmingham. 

—It shows how practical and sensible a man 
Mr. Secretary BouTWELL is that, notwithstand- 
ing the great financial interests of the country 
that are devolved upon him as finance minister, 
he still retains his place as a member of the 
School Committee of Groton, Massachusetts, 
and takes an interest in its action. 

—Chief Justice CHAsE and ex-Secretary STAN 

TON are to be done in marble by CLARK MILLS. 

—H. W. Jounson, colored, who five years ago 
was a servant in Canandaigua, New York, is now 
Attorney-General of Liberia. 

—High officers in the Prussian navy are now 
very royally paid. It has but one admiral, Prince 
ADALBERT, whose pay is $3350 a year, and $1750 
for ‘‘table money.” A British admiral gets 
$8850, and $7950 table money. ; 

—The chirography of our distinguished con- 
temporary of the T7ribune is of that supremely 
bad sort that could only have been attained aft- 
er long and laborious practice. Recently a lit- 
erary society in Pennsylvania wrote, asking him 
to lectugse for them next winter. When the re- 
ply came nobody could read the writing, and 
it was confidently believed by the members that 
Horace had sent them some Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics from the. tomb of Cueops, for the pur- 

ose Of hinting at the subject of his lecture. 

ut the letter was submitted to an expert, who 
spent two weeks in translating it, with the fol- 
lowing result: 
“New York. 

“Dear Srr,—I am vaccinated and yawning at Ish- 
mael; he surely is not Fishing Shad all the while at 
Sim’s; but I wrote a line to fetch her forth; decep- 
tion is thus underrated viciously if Idaho fails. Car- 
rots promise to wait. Perhaps spirits are ended—en- 
tirely ; my bow. ores. 
“Horace Gree.ey.” 
What he meant to say nobody has yet been able 
to ascertain, and so a messenger is on his way to 
the Tribune office to “interview” the abomina- 
ble chirographer. 

—The French Empress is said to be sadly 
weary and worn by her regency, and to pass 
heavy days and sleepless nights. Daily she is a 


which she repairs incognita, prays, deposits her 
offering, and departs. When the army set out 
for the italian war she presented O. L. O. V. (Our 
Lady of Victory) with a splendid candelabra, 
which was duly honored with a distinguished 
place in that lady’s cabinet of religious curiosi- 
ties. Her Majesty has just added another sim- 
ilar gift to the same cabinet. It is a somewhat 
curious sight to see the Virgin’s chapel lighted 
up, as it is every night now, with scores of tapers 
on the triangular wooden frame appropriated to 
the illuminatory service of the shrine, and around 
and about a literal crowd of kneeling women 
engaged in silent prayer. 

—It is stated by a gentleman who has had the 
curiosity to look into the subject, that the Em- 
peror Louis NAPOLEON is the only one of his 
family ever born in the Tuileries. 

—tThe present CHARLES DICKENS, unlike his 
father, is a quiet, reticent, business man, about 
thirty, very industrious, of sound judgment and 
literary taste, and admirably qualified for the 
chair editorial. 

—The first colored woman ever appointed to 
office in the United States is Mrs. Susan J. Hun- 
TER, who has been commissioned as postmistress 
at Jackson, Louisiana. 

—The proceedings after the funeral of Dicx- 
ENS were quite unlike those that occurred after 
thefuneral of THacKERAY. When the latter died, 
seven years ago, sleeping in his bed, his family 
declined to auction off the family treasures. His 
walls were not covered with pictures from his 
own works, for he was too modest for that. ‘He 
left behind him,’’ says a writer in the World, 
‘‘with those who knew him personally, and 
those who did not, save through his works, that 
sweet and lovely memory which literally blos- 
soms in the dust. There lie before us as we 
write the words of a poor, sick American girl 
which tell a tale of truth. ‘Often,’ says she, 
‘when I have closed one of Tu7AcKERAY’S books, 
I sit thinking with a full heart how much I owe 
him of what is best in me, of the purest pleasure 
I have ever known, filled wiih thankfulness for 
the power which has been given me to appreciate 
him in my poor way.’ This is the track which 





he left behind him here.”’ 


devotee at the shrine of Our Lady of Victory, to' 
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revers collar. 


Fig. 4.—Buack Gros Grain Cos- 


TuME For Evperty Lavy. 


sists of a skirt and loose sacque of black gros 
grain, and a white piqué vest. The trim- 
ming consists of ruffles and pipings of the 
material. Cap of black lace and violet vel- 
vet. White Swiss muslin cravat. 

Fig. 5.—Bive Casumere Dress with 
Basque Waist. ‘The trimming of this dress 


consists of black velvet rib- 
bon an inch wide. 


Antimacassar of Ser- 
pentine Braid, Lace 
Stitch, and Crochet. 
Tue foundation of this 
antimacassar, of which the 
illustration gives a full-sized 
section, consists of separate- 
ly worked rosettes of ser- 

ntine braid, which are 
filled out with lace stitches 
of very fine thread, and 
joined together with the 
same. For the inner circle 
of every rosette cut a piece of 
braid counting nine points, 
and sew the points of the 
ends on each other, so that 
the rosette shall count only 
eight points; fill the circle 
with a wheel by working a 
button-hole stitch loop on 
each corner point of the 
braid with fine thread, 
and pass the thread 
around each loop 
twice; then pass the 
thread around all the 
loops in connection, 
by which means a 
wheel is formed. ‘The 
outer circle of the ro- 
sette counts eighteen 
points, and is sewed 
to the inner circle in 
the manner shown by 
the illustration. Hav- 
ing worked a sufti- 
cient number of ro- 
settes, set them to- 
gether by sewing the 
points which meet on 

the under side (see il- 

lustration). Fill the 
space between the ro- 
settes with lace stitch. 
To make the border, 
edge each side of a 
piece of serpentine 
braid with a round of 
crochet by working 1 
sc. (single crochet) 
on each point, 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) after the 
sc., and form the cor- 
ners as shown by the 
illustration. Arrange 
another piece of the 
lace in windings, and 
join these with lace 
stitch (see illustra- 
tion). Sewthese wind- 
ings to the straight 
piece, and fill the 
empty spaces with lace 
stitch. Surround the 
outer edge of the wind- 
ing with two rounds 
of crochet as follows: 

Ist round,—* 1 se. 

on the first free point 

of the braid, 5 ch., 

1 sc. on each of the 

three following points, 

between each of these 

7 ch., then 5 ch., 1 se. 

on the following point, 

1 ch., repeat from +. 

2d round.—Ch. and 
sc. as shown by the 
illustration. Sew the 
completed border to 
the foundation, and 
fill out the empty 
spaces with lace stitch. 





Embroidered 
Honey-comb Cov- 
erlet, Figs. 1-7. 

See illustrations on 

page 597. 

Tuts pretty cover- 
let is made of white 
Marseilles, worked in 
darning stitch with 
reddish-brown worst- 
ed, and ornamented 
with a cross seam of 


Fig. 2.—Emproip- 
ERED BORDER FOR 


Desc: bols : ; 7 : 
Description, Violet Wool With the bodice of this dress 


isette, designed to imitate a high-necked waist. 
The trimming consists of pipings and narrow ruf- 
fles of the material and black velvet bows. 
Fig. 3.—Brown Casumert Dress. The 
dress has a heart-shaped neck. Linen 





[Serrembrr 17, 1870. 




































Ladies’ House and Street Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Litac Poriin Dress. This dress con- 
sists of a skirt and bodice of lilac poplin. The 
bodice is trimmed with pleatings made of a 
straight piece of the material; on this is set 
pipings of violet silk. Violet silk belt 
and sash. ‘Tucked Swiss muslin blouse 





CovERLET. waist trimmed with lace. these designs the light parts of the [See Page 597 
Fig. 2.—Gray Foutarp Dres i : i ‘] 
[See Page 597.] — + agcamge etna cca 8 above-mentioned squares designate Rinesintin of hace. 


is joined a simulated chem- 


This costume con- 
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Fig. 5.—Ficure ror Covertet. 
[See Page 597.] 


Description of Symbols: 
O Ground; & Violet Wool. 








the same. The coverlet is made of separate pieces. The 
_ stuff must be chosen according to the width of the quilt 
required. ‘The squares of the original are worked in 
the designs shown by Figs. 3 and 4; Fig. 4 is edged 
with the border shown by Fig. 3; the border of 
the ab gag of a Faaglhs connected figures, a 
wor! as shown by Fig. 4; on each side “fig 3,— 
of these is a Greek border like Fig. 2. On Fig scxerpesy 


the parts to be worked. Instead pois: & Ground: 
of Fig. 4, Fig. 5 may be used. 4 

The embroidery is worked by 
drawing the worsted through the loose upper threads 


———____, 








FOR COVERLET. 


Vio- 
let Wool. 


of the material. Fig. 6 shows one of the figures 
in full size. Either Fig. 6 or Fig. 7 may be 
used to embroider the foundation. Edge 

the completed coverlet with cotton fringe. 


Tulle Foundation for Blouses, 
eils, Fichus, etc. 
See illustration on page 597. 
Tus pretty foundation may be used for 
blouses, fichus, veils, and similar articles, 
Work the tulle in point de reprise with fine 
linen floss, or black floss silk, according to 
its color. Work the inside of the berries in 
point de reprise, and pass the thread twice 
around the outside of the 
outer edge. 


Crochet Rosette. 
See illustration on page 597, 

Tuis rosette is cro- 
cheted with fine twisted 
crochet cotton. Begin 
with one of the little out- 
side wheels, which are 
worked in connection. 
* Make a foundation 
of 16 ch. (chain stitches), 
and on the 7th of these 
work 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet) divided by 4 ch., 
4 ch., fasten to the 2d 
of the 16 ch., 4 ch., 2 ste. 
divided by 4 ch. on that 
foundation st. (stitch) on 
which the first 2 ste. 
were worked, 4 ch., fas- 
ten to the 5th ch. before 
the Ist ste. On each 
ch. scallop of the fore- 
going round work 5 
sc. (single crochet), 
1 ch. after every 5 
sc. ; at the end of the 
round fasten to the 
Ist sc. with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch); from > re- 
peat eleven times. 
Finally, fasten the Ist 
ch. of the Ist wheel. 
Cut off the thread 
and fasten it. Lay 
on the thread anew 
and work * 1 de. 
(double crochet) on 
the 3d st. before the 
point of junction of 
two wheels, 1 de. on 
the corresponding st. 
of the next wheel. 
Work off these 2 de. 
together, then 5 ch, 
1 ste. in the 2d, 1 
ste. in the Ist of these 
5 ch., working off 
these 2 ste. together ; 
9 ch., fasten to the 
Ist of these 9 ch., 5 
ch., 1 ste. in the 2d, 
1 ste. in the Ist of 
these 5 ch.; work 
off the ste. together. 
Repeat from >; final- 
‘ly, fasten to the first 
2 de. Cut off the 
thread and fasten it. 
To work the inner 
circle, lay on the 
thread anew; work 
alternately 1 sc. on 
the loop consisting of 
9 ch., 3 ch.; work 
another round as fol- 
lows: 3 sc. on each 
8 ch., 1 ch. after ev- 
ery 3 sc. 


Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s House and 
Street Dresses. 
Figs. 1-6. 

See illustrations on 
page 597. 

Fig. 1. — Dovr- 
COLORED PopLin 
Watxine Dress.— 
The under and over 
skirts are trimmed 
with a flounce of dove- 
color and blue striped 
poplin. The paletot 
is trimmed with a 
bias strip of white 
poplin bound with 
dove-color. 

Fig. 2. — Gray 
Poriin Dress AND 
PaLetTot, trimmed 
with black velvet rib- 
bon, black silk fringe, 
and black silk sou- 
tache — embroidery. 
Black lace bonnet, 
trimmed with lace 
and flowers. 


Fig. 4.—Ficure ror CoveRLet. 

[See Page 597.] 
Description of Symbols: 

© Ground; 8 Violet Wool. 
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finish to a well-as- 
sorted toilette, a { 


i 
YEARS OLD. ‘This dress Lt W¥; bouquet lends, in | : 
j ; fi I Se ted, \ : ; ‘ y : ees 
is of blue cashmere, * every sense of the 2 KAS _ 
trimmed with ruffles of word, a most pleas- <3 s OES 
the same and black vel- 


ing effect. Well-in- 
tentioned - persons, 
however, who send 
to a florist to provide 
a bouquet for pres- 
entation, without - 
having previously as- ; 
certained the shades 
of the costume like- 


vet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Linac Fov- 
LARD DrReEss wITH 4g 
OVER-SKIRT AND HiGu- 
NECKED Waist. The Q@Q% 
trimming of this dress * 
consists of two ruffles 
of the material, the back 
edges of which are turn- ly to be worn by the 
ed toward each other, recipient, are unwit- at 08 aze5ey “esse 
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tion is usually overlooked. It is generally understood that 
perfect whiteness is indispensable in all flowers used for bridal 
purposes, rendering jasmine, orange blossoms, gardenias, 
white carnations, Deutzia gracilis, and white azaleas among 
the flowers in most general use. ‘The same strictness of rule 
is not absolutely necessary on occasions when a widow mar- 
> > ries a second time. Although white should doubtless then 

should, as far as possible, accord with the color of Fig. 7.—Emproiwerep Founpa- Fig. 6.—Empromwerep Founpa- _Predominate, in the wedding bouquet a few flowers of delicate 
the dress worn by the owner. Regarded simply as a TION FOR COVERLET. TION FOR COVERLET. tint may be sparingly used. Among exotics the orchid class 


a black tulle scarf, velvet ribbon, and pink flowers. 








ART OF BOUQUET MAKING. 
A™ bouquets designed to be carried in the hand 
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of plants, those tinted with pale mauve and blush 
rose are most useful for such bouquets. Again, 
the style of flowers composing the bouquet should 
analogy to the age of the bride. Thus 
a bouquet composed of nothing but the orange 
flower in bud is the most appropriate for a young 
bride in her teens, while full-blown flowers are 
equally well fitted for a wearer of more mature 


age. 

epirthday bouquets are always welcome offer- 
ings, and are capable of conveying good wishes 
and symbolical meanings that could be but ill 
expressed by words. The most suitable flowers 
for bouquets of the latter kind are those which 
are suggestive of spring. Provided the season 
of the year admits of the idea being carried out, 
our native fields may be pressed into the service 
with good effect for similar gifts to young per- 
sons, Violets, primroses, daisies, the purple- 
eyed veronica, interspersed with the early buds 
of the monthly rose, are among the flowers that 
may be most usefully employed in conjunction 
with others of choicer growth. 

Nor must other occasions be passed over when 
the presentation of flowers is a tender remem- 
brance. The house of mourning, when all else 
suggestive of happiness produces discord, re- 
ceives hopeful light through the gifts of friends 
who know how to weave consoling thoughts with 
nature’s emblems. Funeral gifts of flowers are 
in accordance with the best feelings of the heart, 
and the revival of the custom of offering flowers 
on these occasions is, happily, considerably on the 
increase. Such gifts, whether in the form of bou- 
quets or devices, as crosses or wreaths, should be 
symbolical—for the young of Innocence, and for 
the mature of years of Hope. In the former case 
all the flowers used for bridal bouquets are ap- 
propriate; in the latter, an admixture of such 
flowers as the heart’s-ease or pansy, the violet and 
passion-flower, are best adapted. The introduc- 
tion of cypress, bay, and yew should be reserved 
for outward and permanent funeral decorations. 
The same rule should apply to the immortelle 
flowers, so intimately associated with cemetery 
ornaments, 

With the exception of the occasions above spec- 
ified, bouquets are not generally required to con- 
vey any particular meaning, and may, therefore, 
be made up according to the taste of the donor, 
At the same time let me assure my readers that 
the pleasure of similar gifts is greatly increased 
if good taste and skill be brought to bear upon 
the work. In order to effect this very desirable 
end some resolution is needed to refuse the use 
of flowers which, although beautiful and on the 
spot, are not likely to blend well with the rest. 
Whatever the color of the leading flowers may be 
should decide the question as to what others are 

to be introduced in the same bouquet. Roses, 
ealceolarias, carnations, picotees, geraniums, and 
others of manifold tints and kinds, may be safely 
used by themselves without the introduction of 
other flowers. ‘The only relief such flowers need, 
to be in accordance with present fashion, is the 
free use of well-assorted foliage. ‘The now al- 
most numberless tinted leaves of the coleus and 
the geranium afford a grand resource, with very 
little assistance from brilliant-colored flowers. 

The greater the number of flowers introduced 
in a bouquet the more skill is necessary to se- 
cure a pleasing effect. Herein amateurs gener- 
ally fail, They put in too many colors, without 
having sufficient knowledge of the effect the ran- 
dom use of the materials is likely to produce. 
Flowers are apt to be selected simply for their 
odor, or their sentiment and form, without refer- 
ence to the suitability of their shades in connec- 
tion with surrounding colors. 





CAPRICE. 


Tne rose is dead in my Lady’s bower! 
The love is dead in my Lady’s heart! 

The rose was only a summer flower, 

Born to die in a summer hour, 

To yield its life to the passionate shower 
That tore its radiant leaves apart. 


The rose-tree will blossom again, I know; 
But what care I for to-morrow’'s flower! 
Some idle wind will capriciously blow; 
The rain’s wild feet will trample it; oh, 
Pluck it who will! for myself, I go, 
And leave the rose in my Lady’s bower! 








OUT OF THE FOREST. 
A STORY OF HUNGARY. 


En Pour Parts.—Part Ly. 





ATHER said the next day that Guztav 

would be home by another evening at latest. 
We breakfasted early, for it was a feast day and 
a great holiday, and Caterina was to come from 
Raab, where she had been staying with the wife 
of the apothecary, to visit us and join in the 
pilgrimage to St. Catherine's shrine; for it was 
the 25th of November, and the blessed St. Cath- 
erine was the patroness of our wood chapel, 
and of the church of the next village; and far 
away in the valley was a shrine, and a holy well, 
whose waters were very good for rheumatism 
or fevers, or even for sore eyes and the tertian 
ague; indeed, they helped in almost any thing. 
Mother said, ‘‘ What they were good for de- 
pended on what you wanted cured. The blessed 
St. Catherine could not be expected to work a 
miracle for you till she knew what you really 
needed.” 

St. Catherine’s day was a favorite holiday 
with every one. Soon after the sun had risen 
came a wagon from Raab with the apothecary’s 
wife, who was a little, pinched-looking woman, 
with a thin, red nose. She was accustomed to 
high life, and was very gayly dressed, in a bon- 
net and shawl, like a lady from Pesth; she had 
brought her two children—a very troublesome 
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boy of eight, and a little six-year-old daughter, 
with a round, fair face—and with her was Cate- 
rina, She was so glad to come, so pleased with 
every thing, kissing every body, asking a thou- 
sand questions, praising mother’s coffee and the 
delicious cream and butter, delighting Annerl 
by her raptures over the Palestine pigs, coaxing 
father, caressing me, and bringing such a flood 
of happy nonsense, of health and good spirits 
into the house, that I felt as though I were 
waking from a long, miserable dream, and de- 
termined that for this one day I would be hap- 
py and try to think I was a child again. 

Four horses were harnessed to our wagon, 
two abreast; and Hais, one of the farm-men, in 
his new suit of white frieze, gay with bits of 
bright ribbons and embroidery, and his hat deco- 
rated to match, mounted, reins in hand; then 
the apothecary’s wife was carefully lifted in; she 
was to sit in an arm-chair that had been fixed in 
the centre, and all the rest of us were to be pack- 
ed in the hay. Mother fenced herself in with a 
big basket; Annerl sat on one side of the chair, 
with her knees drawn up to her chin; Caterina 
and I balanced ourselves on the edge of the 
wagon, with our feet in the hay, and the two 
children between us. Father was by Hans, in 
front. 

We went along quietly enough at first. The 
apothecary's wife and Caterina were a little 
sleepy after the long drive in the dark morning 
from Raab, but Fritz, whose great delight was in 
mischief, tickled Anner]’s legs with long straws 
and grasses, which made her shriek and draw up 
her feet so suddenly that she hit her chin. This 
feat he repeated several times with the same in- 
variable result, to his intense delight, and his 
shouts of laughter were echoed by Caterina, 
while I vainly tried to look shocked at his con- 
duct. 

‘*Saints and angels!” cried poor Annerl; 
‘*this hay must have grown on an ant’s nest, or 
St. Vitus is punishing me for my sins. ‘There it 
is again! Why, my poor jaw will be black and 
blue before we reach Szenckindorf.” 

“*Can’t you move a little?” said mother. ‘*It’s | 


farther along.” 

“I’m wedged too tight,” said poor Annerl, 
‘with the Frau Apothecary’s chair.” 

And here a sudden lurch of the wagon, as the 
wheel struck against a large stone, sent the Frau 
Apothecary, chair and all, upon Annerl’s back. 
A vigorous pull from mother restored both to 
their places. ‘The horses were going at a steady . 
gallop, when crash !—a wheeler had shied, and 
the wagon bumped against a tree, tilting up sud- 
denly, so that Annerl was now on top of the 
chair, and mother was under it; and so on we 
went, with many a merry shake and jumble, 
bump, crash, creak !—Hans smacking his whip, 
father shouting to the horses, little Fritz joining 
lustily in the din, while Caterina and I tried to 
hold on, and were sometimes flung violently into 
the air, sometimes thrown into the bottom of the 
wagon, often almost to the ground, as Hans 
would suddenly stop to greet one and another 
company from the farms about the forest, and 
then dash forward in a neck-and-neck race with 
a neighbor’s team. 

At Szenckindorf there was a crowd of carts 
and horses and people, the carts standing under 
the trees, with the horses picketed about them ; 
and on benches or on the grass in front of the 
little inn were hundreds of peasants; the men 
in new white woolen dresses under their great 
sheep-skin coats, some with strong leather jackets 
and waistcoats and belts like their horses’ har- 
ness, and broad slouched hats; boys in round 
caps with gay-colored ribbons or pieces of silk 
stitched on to them ; head-jagers, or master for- 
esters, in dark purple coats of fine cloth braided 
and tasseled, all in the strong high Hungarian 
boots; old women, like flocks of ‘Tante Annas, 
with grim faces, in big boots and sheep-skin cov- 
erings. ‘The men were smoking, and each had 
brought his gayest pipe—the great white clay 
pipes with little paintings of the Danube and the 
Cathedral at Waitzen, or a serving-girl with a 
glass of wine; their wives were in gala dress, 
with white or purple or dark green handkerchiefs 
on their heads, with a brave show of old silver 
ornaments, and wearing stiff muslin aprons over 
their dark dresses. 

There was a perfect chorus of welcomes as wé 
came up. ‘‘Good-day to you, neighbor; a fine 
Christmas, and good luck for the year!” ‘‘We 
kiss your hands, rieighbor,” to mother, ‘‘ and the 
Frau Apothecary’s.” ‘*I wish you joy of your 
wedding ; where’s the bridegroom, farmer ? 
What! no time to spare for the Holy Well! 
That won’t bring good fortune.” 

* Drink with me, neighbor, a full glass and a 
merry heart!” 

‘* Long life and short trouble!” cried another. 
The glasses chinked, the red and white wine 
sparkled in the sunshine, with the kind faces, 
the honest welcome, the pleasant friendliness. 
We descended from the wagon and joined the 
groups of eager people. Mother was stiff, and 
had to hold on to me at first; and I felt almost 
happy again with her arm round my waist and 
her loving face so close to me, as she said: 

“*T greet you all heartily, neighbors. One’s 
joints grow old ahead of us; we've no cause to 
feel so while we've got the little daughters round 
us yet,” and she pinched my cheek; and old 
Mother Georg Max nodded and smiled, for 
father was filling her glass. 

‘*There’s some children that it would be a 
pride to grow old alongside of; and every body 
knows that Marget Reitck’s Elspet is just her 
looking-glass, and two handsome faces are better 
than one any day. Here’s your good health, and 
a salutation to the blessed St. Catherine,” and 
the old woman tossed off the wine. 








| now that mother had found a seat on the bench, 


Among the crowd of joyous people andthe din 
of voices I had watched over little Roserl, and 








and Fritz had joined some boys at their play, I 
took the child in my arms, and gave her cakes. 
She was an odd little thing, I thought; pretty 
and fair, with great blue saucers of eyes that 
seemed too big for her face, and with sunny hair 
plaited in one long tail, which hung down her 
back. Caterina was playing all sorts of monkey- 
tricks, and talking wonderful nonsense to the old 
women, keeping the youths in a state of perplex- 
ity between delight at her fun and merriment 
and awe at her grand bonnet and air of fashion. 
Little jokes were flying about, the air seemed full 
of happiness and light-hearted raillery. Suddenly 
there wasahush. ‘‘Silence, silence,” cried sev- 
eral voices. ‘‘Here’s his Reverence!” ‘‘We 
kiss the hand, holy father!” ‘‘ Finish the bottle 
quick, Hans!” ‘‘Gretchen, where are those 
candles?” ‘‘ Good-morrow to your Reverence!” 
‘*Hush, hush, attention there!” ‘* Now, chil- 
dren, on your knees and ask a blessing. Jacob 
Palugyay, give me the baby.” ‘‘ Peter, where’s 
the cannon?” ‘* Now, Martin, you begin,; you're 
the leader!” ‘‘No; it’s your place to-day!” 
And so on, in endless variety, till the quavering 
voice of the old priest bade the pilgrimage begin. 

Mother had taken out of her basket a packet 
of candles, and she gave one to each of us; and 
Fritz brought a long flaming piece of wood, 
and was enchanted at being allowed to light it, 
amidst many cries of ‘‘ Don’t drop the sparks!” 
‘Take care of the muslins! Blessed St. Anna, 
the baby’s smoking!” ‘‘ Thou wicked boy, thou 
has burned thy little sister’s hair; smell it; how 
it frizzles!” 

Quickly we all fell into order, two and two. 
I walked by Caterina, still feeling the terrible 
past to be a dream; but, as the first notes of the 
chant sounded, I remembered the old days, long 
ago, when we were children, when Guztav and I 
had sung together, walking in that same proces- 
sion, shouting with all the strength of our little 
throats, and very much inclined to titter, only we 
were afraid that if we laughed and shook our 
candles we might let the grease fall on our new 
clothes. 

The brightness died away, and I felt the old 
pain at my heart, and the shadow stealing over 
my face; but I did not think any one else could 
know it, till a small hand slid into mine, and 
little Roserl’s blue eyes looked up at me wistful- 
ly, as she said: 

‘* Mother wanted to keep me, but I am going 
to walk with you, because all the rest are happy, 
and you look as if you wanted some one to com- 
fort you.” 

The little child’s words were so sweet, as dew 
must feel when the ground is parched and dry. 
1 stooped down and kissed her, and burst into a 
passion of tears. I had not cried before since 
the day I had been to the convent. 

We walked slowly along the path, crunching 
the hard snow with our feet, shading the can- 
dies with our hands from any sudden breath of 
air which threatened to extinguish them, and 
chanting the psalms in what fashion we best 
could; but, as one end of the procession was a 
good way ahead of the other in the matter of 
time and union, much could not be said for the 
harmony, though there was at least a great deal 
of noise. And when we halted, as we did very 
often, and the old cannon was lowered from the 
men’s shoulders and fired once, twice, thrice! it 
was really very imposing; and who knows but 
it may have pleased the good saints ? 

At a sudden turn in the road we met a num- 
ber of peasants from another village waiting to 
join us, who quickly fell into rank. ‘There was 
one figure bending over a psalter that I should 
have known among a thousand; it came like a 
sudden discord across the prayers that filled the 
air. I turned my head away; but in a moment 
a hand touched mine, and Marie’s voice said : 

**Elspet, will you not speak to me? I was 
so glad to think I might meet you; I have not 
seen you for so long, not since the day you 
promised to love me.” 

I shook myself free as though from a serpent. 
**Do not touch me, do not speak to me; you 
are false, and I know all!” 

But she would not leave me. As I spoke I 
felt a sudden quivering in the fingers that touch- 
ed my arm. 

“For the sake of all you love,” she cried in 
a whisper, ‘‘do not betray me!” 

“*Tt is you who betray, Marie, yon who de- 
ceive; you have stolen my love from me. Ah! 
it is you who betray.” 

She made me look at her, at her flushed face, 
at her bright indignant eyes. 

‘*Elspet, by the soul of my mother! you 
wrong me and yourself. Only trust me, only 
have patience, only love Guztav always; he is 
true and sure.” 

She had turned away to her own place among 
the long line of women. ‘Only trust!” I re- 
peated; and my eyes sought the broad silver 
ring of betrothal Guztav had given me, and the 
old Saxon words engraven upon it, ‘‘ Treu und 
fest.” I dared not think, but yet the words 
were there; the voices seemed singing them, the 
air was full of their sweet promise. I saw them 
in the sky, in the frosty tracery of the leaves, on 
the snow at my feet; and then we stopped at the 
little shrine, the priest gave us a discourse, and 
there were more prayers and chants and a bene- 
diction ; but I heard little and heeded less. The 
old well was a pretty sight beneath the overhang- 
ing bank of snow-covered grass, where sharp- 
pointed rocks forced their way through, wet with 
the little rills that ran down their crevices and 
brightened their colors and the curious veinings 
of their stone, and where a fringe of brown ferns 
and long grasses and trailing ivy, sparkling and 
incrusted with diamonds, hung down toward the 
well. The spring of fresh, clear, delicious water 
bubbled up from the depths of the soft earth, 
which was rich with the damp masses of fallen 
leaves and green moss and pine sheaths, and where 
in summer wood - flowers love to grow. Now 











there were only frost-flowers, beautiful stars, and 
fairy trumpets, and rings and spears that glittered 
in the light. The children shouted with glee, 
and played with the little wheels they had made 
of straws, and which turned round in the water, 
where, a few feet below its source, it fell over 
rough stones and pebbles large enough to make 
it foam and dance against such sudden obstacle, 

The candles were all burned out, but every one 
had brought a cup or a glass with them to drink 
at the well; some a bottle to take the water home 
with them for an ailing child or a sick cow. I 
knelt down when my turn came, and put my lips 
to the cool stream and drank a long draught. 
I felt somehow as though it would wash my 
heart, and cleanse and heal it. The sky looked 
bluer, the sun shone brighter. I thought, as I 
rose again, of the old words Treu und fest, and 
dipped my ring into the water and kissed it when 
I thought no one was looking. 

The short winter day was almost at an end 
when we started in the wagon for home, and the 
cold had become intense. Father sat on the side 
rail now, but he made the rest of us nestle down 
into the hay, and covered us with sheep-skins. 
Little Roserl fell asleep in my arms; Caterina 
sang; mother and the Frau Apothecary nodded 
toward each other, and groaned in their dreams 
when we came to a very bad bit of road; Fritz 
lay on his face and kicked the back of the cart 
to keep himself warm, and tapped with his fin- 
gers on the souls of Annerl’s feet, and pretended 
to be mice, till she woke with a shriek, and de- 
clared that six big rats had run away with the 
best of the cheeses. Father held my hand; I 
rested my head against his knee, and we were 
both very quiet. Another wagon came behind 
us with ten or a dozen of the forest lads laugh- 
ing and singing. 

“*T never saw them home on a festival as early 
as this,” said mother. ‘‘ Caterina’s bright eyes 
will have to answer for it! It’s a good thing, 
any how; and those who stop feasting betimes 
will have to fast less on the morrow.” 

But it couldn’t have been Caterina; for when 
we came to the four cross-roads we lost sight of 
them. 

After such a day every‘one was glad to eat a 
hearty supper and go early to bed, only first An- 
nerl and Fritz carefully hung the little water- 
wheel on a hook over the pigs’ house. We used 
to make them when we were children on St. 
Catherine's day, and bring them home carefully; 
they would cure warts, and keep the weasels and 
other vermin away, folks thought. I don’t think 
father believed in them much; but mother used 
to say it was best to err on the safe side, and it 
cost nothing to keep them. 

Annerl and I had given up our room to the 
Frau Apothecary and her children, and we and 
Caterina wrapped ourselves in warm rugs and 
skins, and lay down round the fire. Caterina 
might have slept with the others, but she liked 
best to be with me. A strange excitement kept 
me wide awake ; if I closed my eyes I only heard 
Marie speaking ; life didn’t seem over any more, 
there were great wonderful possibilities in it. I 
did not think of them as joyful ones—indeed, I 
could not think at all; I only knew that some- 
thing had broken up the terrible numbing frost, 
that I was young and warm and living, and that 
I was glad to be so. 

Every thing in our home was very quiet; the 
fire smouldered in the stove, and there was a 
smell of burned chips, and a little heap of gray 
ashes on its top, where the kettle had been hung 
to boil; the big table had been pushed aside, and 
Caterina and I had curled ourselves up close to 
the hearth. Annerl lay flat on her back on the 
long shelf that went round two sides of the room ; 
you might have sat down upon her without find- 
ing out that she was any thing more than a hard 
cushion, except by her snoring, which was very 
melancholy—the saddest, dismalest sound, as 
though she were telling her sorrows to the ghosts, 
and mightn’t put them into words, Caterina’s 
pretty head rested on her arm, and the light 
from the bars of the fire shone on her face, her 
little delicate pink ear, and the long brown lash- 
es, and lit up her bright hair. Now and then 
the wood gave a faint crackle, and a few sparks 
would fall out upon the hearth; sometimes it 
would blaze up for a moment, throwing quivering 
rays into the dark corners of the room, till the 
rows of wooden toys on the higher shelves seemed 
to spring into sudden vitality, each having a 
strange character of its own. There were the 
six horses I had watched father carve in the long 
autumn evenings, and the big cocks and hens, 
and Noah, and a great many of his ‘animals. 
Noah’s wooden face had a new expression on it 
—a grim smile, as though he had begun to see 
dry land somewhere. I thought of him and the 
birds and beasts, and wove them into a strange 
story that was half in dream-land. I sat up and 
rested my head upon my hands, and watched 
them with quiet sleepy eyes. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by the sharp 
report of a gun. I sprang to my feet and roused 
Caterina. ‘There was a cry, shouts, angry voices, 
wild screams, and oaths, and sudden shots. Fa- 
ther flung on some clothes, and ran to the door ; 
but the sounds had come from the back of the 
house, and Caterina and I, rushing into my room, 
threw open the shutter, and strained our eyes 
into the darkness. We could see nothing, only 
there was a sound of hurrying feet, of a fierce 
hand-to-hand struggle, of blows, outcries, and 
then a low moaning and shouts for help. 

“Let us go, Caterina, it is horrible to stand 
here; let us do something.” 

“Elspet!” said a voice out of the darkness ; 
‘¢Elspet, are you there?” 

‘‘Marie!” I was dumb with a new fear. 

‘ Elspet, listen; I am going away with my 
lover, my brave gipsy, back to my own people. 
There was a villain of a Zigeuner who wished to 
be my husband, and who bought me of my father 
—my own father, who dared to sell his child! 
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I had to-fly and to hide myself, for Miskah was 
away, and your Guztav helped me. I had tend- 
ed him when he was with our tribe and his arm 
had been broken, and he was grateful. You 
were kind to me once, but you would all have 
hunted the poor heathen girl if I had told you 
the truth. I have waited for Miskah till my 
heart was sore, but your Guztav told him of my 
shelter, and in return we were able to warn him 
of the coming danger. ‘The Zigeuners are crafty 
and sure. If your horses had been stolen, Guztav 
would have been ruined. I have betrayed my 
people; but my heart was full of revenge and of 
gratitude, and it made me speak. Still, Iam sad 
at heart, Elspet, because of that. Wish me good 
fortune; kiss me once again for the sake of the 
good I have tried to do you, for the sake of your 
own sure happiness.” 

What was the sound that made us tremble 
more than with cold? A murmur of voices, of 
slow crowding feet, a sense of men bearing a 
heavy burden, a low thud as of something laid 
upon the floor, a flash of lights, words, sobs, and 
awful silence ; and there before the fire, with his 
white dead face turned toward me, lay my one 
love whom I had wronged ! 

Oh, Guztav,-Guztav! Will time ever make 
me forget that night ?—the misery of it, the de- 
spair ?—the blood slowly dropping from his side, 
the pitiful stony silence of the eyes! 

‘© Shot through the heart!” 

I don’t know who said it, for, as I fell on my 
knees at his feet, a merciful forgetfulness came 
over me, and I thought I had died with him. 

But it was only the misery and the wicked 
pride and jealousy that were dead; another life 
began for us both; and oh, I am so thankful it 
began here, and not only in heaven! During 
the many weeks while Guztav lay ill and weak 
after the ball had been taken from his side, and 
when the doctor could not say whether even then 
he might not die, how I prayed to the great God, 
to our Lady of Mercy! I must have wearied 
her out, only she is as patient as pitiful. Long 
hours I spent at the Calverienberg on my knees 
crying to the dear Christ, to the Blessed Mother, 
by the memory of all her sorrows, to think of 
mine; praying, too, to be forgiven because I had 
been so wicked and mean and distrustful—such 
a horrid little Elspet. Oh dear! I deserve a 
great deal worse penance than this, though it 
has not been very easy to write down all about 
my bad thoughts; and I could not have done it 
all if Caterina had not helped me—not about the 
thoughts, but the spelling and the long words, for 
Caterina is very clever, and has learned to talk 
English and good German when she was maid at 
the Count Stefan Karolyi’s. The good father 
will say it is not a real penance if one is helped ; 
but then if I had written very badly it would 
have been like a penance for him if he ever reads 
my confession. 

But, oh! I am so happy, I can not write any 
more about the time when we were miserable ; 
so I only will tell about Christmas-eve, for that 
was quite the end of it. 

Guztav sat in a big chair, with his head resting 
onacushion; Annerl had made one, and stuffed 
it so determinedly with her best pig’s hair that it 
was as hard as a board, and so I just put one of 
mother’s feather pillows on top of it, without 
hurting her feelings by saying so. He was such 
a pale weak giant now, this poor Guztav of 
mine! I sat on a little stool beside him in the 
pleasant glow of the fire. Mother came in and 
out preparing things for the festival, and smiling 
at us with kind eyes. 

‘*Oh, Guztav,” I said, ‘“‘I’m so glad we are 
not in heaven! It isn’t wrong to say so, is it? 
The world seems so beautiful, and so full of joy.” 

**¢ A fool’s Paradise,’ ‘ante Anne called it,” 
said mother; ‘*‘ but what does she know about 
it ?—a crabbed old hen-wife that never had chick 
nor child.” 

‘*'The first man and woman the good God 
made,” said Guztav, slowly, ‘‘ he put into Eden. 
They must have found it beautiful also, with the 
gentle beasts and the garden to see to. That was 
how the world began, and they called it Paradise 
because of their love for each other,” and one of 
the big wasted hands was folded over mine. 

‘* Dear heart,” said mother, ‘‘ the world went 
pretty much then as it does now, I’m thinking. 
Adam and Eve must have been good, simple 
bodies, as the priest used to tell us when I was 
a girl, and we young ones weren’t content with 
our victuals. ‘Think of your first parents,’ he 
would say, ‘ who lived on herbs and green stuff, 
and never tasted meat except on saints’ days.’ 
But I'm thinking when good mother Eve had 
children of her own, with healthy appetites, she 
must have found it hard to get along withopt 
porridge.” And mother carried her big bowl to 
the back-kitchen. 

It was Christmas-eve, and there was a strange 
quiet over every thing. Annerl and Hans were 
away at Raab buying stores for the morrow, fa- 
ther was out with the horses, and mother, I 
knew, would not come in again just then. I put 
my face down on Guztav's hand just as I had 
pon once before—so long ago it seemed—and 
said : 

“Do you still care about me and love me? 
Are you sure you have quite forgiven me, Guz- 
tav? I am so poor and mean, and am not 
strong at all. I am afraid you will be disap- 
pointed in me.” 

And he answered : 

“Dear God knows we are weak and feeble, 
and that is why He loves us so truly, because He 
forgives so much; it is He only who has to for- 
give; and He knows, too, that toyether we are 
stronger, better, happier, and so He has given us 
to each other. Listen, Elspet!” 

I raised my head; the sweet Christmas bells 
were ringing far away in the forest. 

“‘Mother was right when she said the world 
hasn’t grown old or changed. We two, my lit- 





it bravely, hand in hand, and God wiil talk to us, 
and we will try to serve Him. The bells will 
ring as sweetly to us when we are old and gray.” 
Ah! I am so sure of that now. ‘The bells 
rang far away in the wood, and in my heart! 











PICKLES. 


‘Too philosophic spirits who regulate their 
diet by the laws of definite proportions, who 
weigh out their food by ounces and drachms, and 
who, in respect of drams, take none at all, have 
drawn a sharp line in matters of provent between 
essentials and non-essentials. But the majority 
of the world, plodding comfortably along beaten 
and familiar ways, is content to take things less 
mathematically ; and, especially when it is at 
table, finding many ‘‘ non-essentials” quite agree- 
able, if not necessary, proceed to enjoy them 
sans fagon, 

Pickles ave prominent among the things which 
philosophers abuse, and the people enjoy. We 
are gravely told that pickles are simply ‘‘ sponges 
for vinegar,” and that vinegar is a corrosive acid 
which eats into and consumes the coat of the 
stomach, thus playing havoc, and letting loose 
the dyspeptic dogs of war, who gnaw so many of 
us with ruthless teeth. ‘This is a very great 
pity, if it be so, for people in general are fond of 
pickles, their stomachs seeming to crave them ; 
and what people crave and like they will eat, in 
spite of all the philosophers and their weights 
and measures. é 

But it may very reasonably be questioned 
whether that craving of the stomach which can 
only be satisfied with acids and spices is an un- 
natural one, and whether we are guilty of insens- 
ate conduct in satisfying it. ‘This craving, be it 
remembered, grows more intense as we approach 
the tropics, those regions in which acid fruits, 
hot vegetables, and spices have their habitat. It 
seems to be the natural effect of those warm cli- 
mates, and a sort of danger-signal thrown out by 
the stomach in token that it is languid in the 
exercise of its functions, and needs a certain 
amount of persuasion to encourage it to go to 
work with the right sort of energy. So also, in 
temperate climates, the craving for acids is great- 
er during hot and exhausting weather; and, in 
individuals, at those periods of their lives when, 
through some functional disturbance, the diges- 
tion is pushed from its equilibrium. It has often 
been remarked that girls are peculiarly exercised 
upon the pickle question just at the period of 
their transition into womanhood, when the whole 
system is in a state of commotion and excite- 
ment, and so many new functions of life are be- 
ing pushed forward to rapid completion, that the 
blood has necessarily to neglect its ancient ally, 
the stomach, unless reminded of its existence by 
the persuasive pungency of vinegar and its-com- 
pounds. 

Eating, properly considered, is a much more 
intricate and a much more delicate process than 
the mere sending to the stomach a certain weight 
and bulk of masticated substance called food. 
After the teeth and esophagus have done their 
work the real process has only just begun, and, 
so far as the stomach is concerned, that old prov- 
erb about the easiness of taking a horse to wa- 
ter and the impossibility of making him drink 
applies wonderfully well. You can swallow any- 
thing—raw meat, putrid meat, train-oil; but can 
you persuade the stomach to receive it kindly ? 
Will the stomach undertake to convert food into 
blood if that food is unsalted? But salt is a con- 
diment, just as pepper and vinegar are condi- 
ments, and the functions that demand the coad- 
juvance and stimulating influence of a substance 
so foreign to its tissues as salt may well go a 
step farther, and-ask for pepper and vinegar now 
and then. It is these things to which is due the 
difference we make between sapid and insipid 
food—a difference which, in the vocabulary of 
the stomach, is usually the difference between 
digestible and indigestible food. Some food is 
made sapid enough by cooking, some needs sea- 
soning. Sometimes the stomach is strong enough 


and should receive, extraneous help. 

There are many occasions upon which vinegar 
promotes digestion, and contributes largely to 
bodily health and comfort. The best shape in 
which the stomach can receive vinegar is in the 
form of pickles. 

It is the purpose of this article to guide the in- 
telligent housewife in the preparation of the best 
sort of pickles, of those varieties commonly ap- 
proved in this country. ; 

Each recipe given in this article has been thor- 
oughly tried, and is vouched-for as being excel- 
lent. With one or two exceptions, they are all 
from private sources, from the time-stained yel- 
low leaves of the guide-books of experienced 
housekeepers, and are believed, nearly all of 
them, to be now for the first time published. 

To have good pickles you must have good 
vinegar. The only good vinegar that can be 
trusted for pickles, in this country, is that which 
is—not made—but which makes itself from pure 
cider. Wine vinegar is too sharp for most kinds 
of pickles, is not always to be obtained, and is 
seldom, very seldom, pure. No artificial vine- 
gar can be trusted for pickles—no artificial vine- 
gar, in fact, ought to be trusted down one’s 
throat. It is nearly all a villainous manufacture 
of rum, lead, or poisonous acid. In the cities, 
good cider vinegar—by which I mean cider vin- 
egar that has not been adulterated nor watered, 
neither as cider nor as vinegar—is hard to get, 
and can not be had save by accident or from 
honest dealers, unless one makes it one’s self. 
But in the country every farmer's wife ought to 
have the best vinegar, and plenty of it. 

I know of no better way to keep constantly 
on hand a supply of prime vinegar than that 
practiced by one of my neighbors, who has in his 





tle wife, my own dear little heart, will go through 





cellar a stand-cask, containing eighty or a hun- 
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to do its work unaided; sometimes it demands, 


dred gallous. ‘This cask is kept nearly full of 
ripe vinegar. It stands among his barrels of 
cider, and whenever any vinegar is drawn from 
the cask (and he sells to the whole country), a 
corresponding quantity of cider is added to it. 
This cider is immediately converted into vine- 
gar, and thus his supply is never diminished, 
nor does its quality ever change. 

Cucumbers, as the thirstiest of all green 
things, and having the greatest capacity for ab- 
sorbing vinegar, have been generally accepted 
as the universal and representative pickle. As 
such, I give them the precedence here. Assum- 
ing that you wish to prepare a two-gallon jar 
full of pickled cucumbers, [ proportion the re- 
cipe to that. The cucumbers are best of a 
medium size, the large being tough, and the 
small ones insipid. ‘The right size will be when 
it will require about fifty to fill your jar. 

Wash fifty cucumbers and lay them in the 
jar, covering them with two or three nice green 
leaves of Savoy cabbage (which help to give the 
pickles a fine color). Make a brine of alum salt 
strong enough to bear an egg, skim it carefully, 
and when it boils pour it over the cucumbers. 
This process is to be performed on each of three 
successive mornings, when the pickles will have 
been properly salted. To take the salt out of 
them you next scald them in good hard cider or 
diluted vinegar, and lay them on a waiter to 
drain. Now put into your bell-metal kettle one 
and a half gallons of vinegar, together with a 
lump of alum the size of a nutmeg, the slices of 
a medium-sized root of horse-radish, and one 
ounce each of celery seed, whole-grain black 
pepper, and white mustard seed, and a few sprigs 
of mace, and keep this on the stove till it boils. 
Lay your cucumbers neatly back in the jar, add- 
ing to them three white onions well stuck with 
cloves, and two small green peppers, cover all 
with the cabbage leaves, pour the spiced vinegar 
over them while still hot, and, when the jar is 
cool, tie it up neatly with stout paper and twine, 
and put in the cellar or a cool closet. The 
pickles should be examined occasionally, and, if 
they show a disposition to rise too high for the 
vinegar, weigh them down with an inverted sau- 
cer or plate. This method of preparing cucum- 
bers has been in use among our family for a long 
while, and will be found unexceptionable by all 
who try it. 

Sliced Cucumber, or Cucumber Picolilly.— 
This excellent pickle is made by paring one peck 
of full-grown cucumbers, cutting them into mod- 
erately thick slices, putting over them half a 
pint of salt, and letting them stand five or six 
hours. (Some, who think onions an improve- 
ment, add one-third the quantity of white onions, 
neatly sliced.) After they are salted drain them 
in a sieve until quite dry, then put them into a 
jar, and cover them with vinegar to which has 
been added a table-spoonful of black pepper, a 
tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper, two ounces of 
mustard seed, a few blades of mace, and one gill 
each of olive-oil and white wine (sherry or Ma- 
-deira will do). This pickle keeps better if put 
away in small jars, and kept tightly covered with 
oiled cloth or paper in a cool place. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HAT great work, the tunneling of the Hoo- 

sac Mountains, is making successful prog- 
ress. The length of this tunnel is to be four 
miles and seven-eighths—the longest in the 
world, except the one now being constructed 
under the Alps at Mont Cenis. There is one 
now in use near Manchester, England, which is 
three miles and one-sixteenth in length. 

The Hoosac Mountains are a disconnected 
range of the Green Mountain chain; and the 
tunnel, which has already a name throughout 
the world, is making its way through a peak 
about seven miles from Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. This immense work was projected 
many years since, and was really begun as long 
ago as 1855. The enterprise was delayed, how- 
ever, by failures on the part of the contractors, 
but resumed again in 1863. The present con- 
tractors, Messrs. Shanly & Co., of Montreal, who 
assumed the responsibility of the work in 1868, 
are vigorously Lace | it, and have agreed 
to finish it by March 1, 1874. It is estimated that 
the Hoosae Tunnel will not cost Massachusetts 
less than nine million dollars. The method by 
which the hard rock is removed from the inte- 
rior of the mountain has been changed several 
times. At present this is accomplished by the 
power of air drills, steel drills, hammers, and 
by blasting. Both powder and nitro-glycerine 
are used in blasting. In some portions of the 
mountain the loose rock has proved so formi- 
dable an obstacle to the engineer that it was 
necessary to construct an arch to support the 
roof and sides as fast as the excavations were 
made. This arch extends into the mountain 
about nine hundred feet, beyond which the 
rock is hard enough to support itself. 





An hotel-keeper in Baden-Baden writes that 
the war is ruinous to all there. It broke out 
just as Baden began to be full. Now, he says, 
“we have not a soul staying with us in the ho- 
tel. My servants are all gone, either to the 
army or home. There are no flowers now on our 
staircases and balconies, and every nape is shut 
up, just as if one were in the middle of winter. 
The gambling salons were closed on the 21st of 
July. There are but few Englishmen in town, 
and they would be away if they could only get 
money for their traveling expenses home. Our 
bankers say they have no money; at any rate 
they won’t part with any.” 





Beloit has some enterprising young men. 
One, recently married, helped his wife, while 
courting, to sew together rags enough to make 
sixty yards of carpet. 





Gadshill Place, so many years the residence 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, was recently sold at 
public auction. The biddings for it rose slow- 
ly until the sum of £6600 was reached. The 
auctioneer was somewhat surprised at this, as 





came known to him that Charles Dickens, the 
son, was present, and that many persons who 
would have bidden for the place had been in- 
formed that the family desired to retain if, 
Great satisfaction was manifested, therefore, 
when it became known that young Dickens had 
become proprietor of his father’s estate. 





Such crabs as they keep in Yokahama Bay, 
Japan, are not to be laughed at. One recently 
caught there weighed over forty pounds, had 
legs tive feet long, and two enormous teeth. 

How very interesting and instructive to the 
common mind must be the investigations of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which recently met at Troy. In one of 
the papers read before the society it was proved 
conclusively that the ‘homologies of the syna- 
mosal bone indicate the posterior half of the 
zygomatic arch.” Doesn’t that show progress ? 





Mile. Olympe Audoard, the advocate of ‘‘ wo- 
man’s rights,’’ is about to do a sensible thing. 
She is to leave Paris—or rather, she probably 
has left Paris by this time—for the purpose of 
nursing the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
Army of the Rhine. 





An English lady, having lost a near relative, 
was Visited by the Rev. Dr. C In reply to 
some consolatory remark, she said, ‘‘ Ah, my dear 
Sir, I find that God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, as Solomon says.’’ ‘Solomon, my dear 
madam!’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ that was not Solo- 
mon. It was Tristram Shandy.” 








The English House of Commons must often 
present a rather rowdy aspect. A friend, in u 
description of a visit to it, given in a home let- 
ter, says the Speaker sits in his wig and gown, 
as also do the secretaries; but the members in- 
dulge in a very careless appearance. ‘‘ They 
come and go, and sit down with their hats on. 
It is only when a member is, in parliamentary 
_— ‘on his legs,’ that is, speaking to the 

Touse, that he is bound to take his hat off. And 
it appears to be the custom as soon as he has fin- 
ished speaking to clap it on again. This action, 
like the corking up of a bottle, significantly im- 
ports that there is no more to come at the mo- 
ment, however much may be left in the recep- 
tacle. The attitude which different members 
give to their hats lends a singular character to 
the individual, and suggests to the imagination 
the nature of his interest in the subject under ~ 
discussion.” 





The reason of the ex-Empress Charlotte is said 
to have been reawakened by the great events 
transpiring on the Continent, and she manifests 
the deepest interest in the war. 





Chicago, so long notorious for its rapid and 
wholesale system of divorces, is also earning a 
reputation for marrying people without their 
“knowledge or consent.”” A case was brought 
into the Circuit Court the other day in which 
the complainant desired a marriage to be set 
aside on the ground that at the time the cere- 
mony was performed he was confined to his bed 
by illness accompanied with derangement of 
mind, and that he was wholly unconscious of 
the so-called marriage. Thedefendant procured 
the marriage license and the clergyman, and man- 
aged the whole affair without his knowing any 
thing about it. It is to be inferred from the cir- 
cumstances, however, that the defendant must 
have had ‘some strong reasons to induce her to 
adopt such a strange mode of action. 





A novel idea, which promised to be of sub- 
stantial service, was put into execution in the 
French army. Each soldier was to carry a band- 
age of linen, on going. into immediate action, 
prepared to be applied to a wound. The band- 
age is about two yards long; a part of it toward 
one end is made into lint, while the end itself is 
saturated with a solution of perchloride of iron, 
and then dried; this last division, folded back 
upon the lint and applied to the wound, and 
then bound round with the linen bandage, forms 
a perfect compress. In many cases the wound- 
ed soldier can apply it himself, and thus stop 
dangerous hemorrhages, while the space occu- 
pied by the roll of linen is very inconsiderable. 





In many deep ravines among the White Mount- 
ains, where the snow has not melted within the 
memory of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant,’’ none is now 
to be found. The unusual heat of this summer 
_ extended even to the top of Mount Washing- 

on. 





“Only a pin!’ The nine pin-factories in 
Connecticut send out.a yearly shower of 19,- 
710,000,000 pins, according to the most exact 
computation that can be made. The pin ghost 
that haunts all houses probably gathers up a 
large proportion of these. 





About two years ago the Empress Eugénie 
founded a Home for Jewish Young Women, 
which is located on the Boulevard Eugénie, at 
Neuilly. The following circumstance was the 
origin of the Home. It happened one day that 
the Empress was making a tour of the prison 
Saint Lazare. In this prison, it appears, women 
and young girls condemined for all kinds of of- 
fenses were indiscriminately placed by order of 
the police and magistrates. The moral condi- 
tion of this prison was frightful; and any young 
girl not entirely bereft of virtue and modesty 
could not remain in it without experiencing pro- 
found horror. A young Jewish girl, seeing the 
Empress, fell on her knees before her and be- 
sought her to remove her from that den of in- 
iquity. Eugénie became deeply interested in her 
case, and soon after the Jewish Home was opened, 
and this young girl became one of the inmates. 





The drought in Normandy has been fearful. 
The prayers of people and clergy are continually 
lifted up for rain. They all gather in church on 
a day appointed forthe purpose, and walk in pro- 
cession uncovered, chanting prayers, the chil- 
dren going in front, then the young men of the 
town or village, the women, and heads of fami- 
lies, followed by the clergy and the choristers in 
their robes. The old inhabitants bring up the 
rear, and many a tottering step has of late fol- 
lowed the various pastors, with earnest and hope. 
ful supplications for the ‘‘ blessed rain,’’ so that 





he had expected larger offers. But it soon be- 


all may enjoy the kindly fruits of the earth. 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S DEPARTURE 
AND RETURN. 


E first of the beautiful pictures which we 

give herewith, from Dubufe, doubtless has 
its counterpart at this moment in many a house- 
hold in France and Germany.. Sometimes let 
us hope that the second will be realized, and 
that the happy soldier comes back epauleted 
and full of honors to his waiting sweet-heart. 
But far oftener, alas! the good-by is a final 
one, and the conscript goes to swell the name- 
less host left on the battle-field. 
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FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. [V. 

\ ] HEN N. P. Willis died, American society 

lost its great personal critic. No other 
writer shows such insight into the subtile elements 
of women’s beauty, or speaks so assuredly on 
points of mere outward attraction. That gentle 
and gracious critic who blesses the order of Old 
Bachelors dissects feminine manner with zest, 
but is not given to that mention of ear-locks and | 
finger-tips which made ‘‘ The People I have Met” | 
such a conserve of hints for the dressing-table. | 
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It is a pity that such a connoisseur of feminine 
graces could not have taken half a hundred dis- 
tinguished specimens into his training to show 
the world what houris fill the ideal of a refined 
man of the world. Willis was susceptible to 
beauty wherever he found it; a perfect ear on 
the head of a plain country girl would not miss its 
look of acknowledgment from this artist, and he 
betrays what single charms may rivet the regard 
of a man of taste in a dozen instances in those glo- 
rious sketches we never may hope to see excelled. 
You will remember one of his heroines who 
was remarkable for the perfume which exhaled 
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sons not of his intimate acquaintance. I have 
known persons innocent of using perfume, whose 
fragrant presence was noted by every one who 
came near them. In all cases this was accom- 
panied by a bodily condition of perfect health and 
much magnetic attraction. ‘This may be named 
the first in that list of subtile personal properties 
which constitute the strongest and most enduring 
of merely physical charms, and which are not 
discussed with any proportion to their potency. 
We do not stop to ask what pleases us; beauty 
attracts, sweetness detains us, and we are only 
too glad to lie under the spell. 


THE CONSCRIPT’S DEPARTURE.—{From a Parntinc By Epovarp Dvusvre. } 


from her person. I do not in the least suppose 
that this most fascinating gift was due to one of 
Coudray’s sachets, or to hedyosima on her hair. 
From my repeated experience, verified by that 
of most discerning and sensitive persons, I can 
affirm that certain people of fine organism and 
perfect health have a fragrance belonging to their 
presence like scent to a flower. The most pow- 
erful feminine novelist of the day told me that 
she could always tell when a favorite brother had 
been in a room by the slight indefinable perfume 
that followed him. 


His pillow breathed it, and | 
his easy-chair, and this was witnessed by per- 


May a plain woman reach her hand for these 
gifts of pleasing? Assuredly; such were meant 
to be nature’s compensation for the lack of chis- 
eled features and ruffled tresses. To reach this 
subtile refinement requires such preparation as 
the virgins underwent for Ahasuerus’s court: 
‘*Six months with oil of myrrh, and six months 
with sweet odors ;” if not in kind, yet in care. 

The secret of lively spirits, even temper, and 


| magnetic presence can never be attained in the 


world without a perfect circulation of the blood. 
It may be out of seasgn to say that people often 
keep themselves too cold, but lay the hint away 
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till next October, when the weather changes, and 
mark the instances. Our seasons are two-thirds 
cold or chilly; our habits are sedentary, which 
tends to reduce the force of the system; we are 
not of excitable temperament as a people; and 
yet stout men and hearty doctors who go rushing 
through their business all day complain that 
women sit in overheated rooms, and can not en- 
dure draughts in the halls. There is but one 
answer to this: Nature is her own guide, and it 
is one of her fundamental laws that no creature 
can be uncomfortable in any way without losing 
by it. If the tone of the system is so low that a 
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woman feels chilly in a room at seventy degrees, 
put the heat at once up to eighty, or higher, till 
she feels luxuriously warm. Chilliness is a 
symptom to be more dreaded than it is. When 
the blood forsakes the skin it clogs the heart, the 
internal organs, and lays the train for those dis- 
eases of the time—neuralgia, paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, congestion. In fact, every person who suffers 
from one of these stupid chills is in a state of incip- 
ient congestion. How I have hated the miserable 
economy which stinted fires in raw days of May 
and September, because the calendar, or house-~ 
hold routine, decreed that it was not the season 








for stoves and grates! Not less irritating was it 
to sit with a circle half shivering in a large par- 
lor, because the full-blooded, active master of the 
house decreed that it was nonsense to turn the 
heat on. The slow tortures such unfeeling peo- 
ple inflict on their innocent victims will be wit- 
ness against them some day to their great sur- 
prise. : 

Even in summer many delicate persons find 
the skin always cold. Such as are thus suscep- 
tible should never be without protection, and the 
most convenient is a sheet of tissue paper quilted 
in marcelline silk, and worn between the shoul- 
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ders, the most sensitive point of the whole body 
for feeling cold. The comfort of this slight de- 
vice can hardly be imagined. Paper is a non- 
conductor of heat, but porous enough to admit 
ur, SO it never leaves the dampness which fol- 
lows rubber or oil-silk protectors, Even in win- 
ter the warmth of these slender linings exceeds 
that of a sheet of wadding. In the change of 
the year, when it is not cold enough for flannel, 
and one can not be comfortable without some ex- 
tra clothing, this supplies all requisites. A sheet 
‘or the back and one for the chest, the arms 
cased in nothing more than the legs cut from old 
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silk or thread stockings which cling to the flesh, 
and keep it from the air better than any other 
article. ‘Thus equipped the delicate woman may 
face the subtile chills of spring and autumn with- 
out a shudder. The fact is that added warmth 
is not necessary about the trunk of the body till 
extreme cold weather. The clothes fit closely 
there, and the vital centres always generate most 
heat, so that only the extremities and the upper 
part of the chest need protection. 

The daily bath needs to be administered with 
some care. The value of hot bathing is hardly 
understood. In congested circulations nothing 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S 


is so effective as a ten-minutes’ bath at eighty- 
five degrees, covering the body entirely, followed 
by a cold sponge-bath, quickly given, and imme- 
diately drying. This leads me to say that bath- 
towels are not half large enough as commonly 
made. ‘They should be like small sheets in size, 
like the real ‘Turkish bath-towels the women of 
Constantinople use, which will envelop the body, 
and dry it almost at once. A bath should never 
chill one, and the feelings may be safely trusted 
to guide one in the matter. To a constitution 
strong enough to meet it, though somewhat de- 
pressed at the time, nothing is so inviting as the 
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stimulus of the cold bath, the instant’s sting being 
followed by the quick, soft rush of warm blood 
all over the body. For weak systems an invigor- 
ant is found, so simple and so effective one can 
only wonder why it was not in use long ago. 
When the season or circumstances send one from 
the sea-coast, a bath nearly if not quite as 
strengthening is found in an ammonia bath. A 
gill of liquid ammonia in a pail of water makes 
an invigorating solution, whose delightful effects 
can only be compared to a plunge in the surf. 
Weak persons of all kinds will find this a luxury 
and a tonic beyond compare. It cleanses the 
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skin, and stimulates it wonderfully. After such 
a bath the skin feels firm and cool like marble. 
More than this, the ammonia purifies the body 
from all odor of perspiration. Those in whom 
the secretion is unpleasant will find relief by 
using a spoonful of the tincture in a basin of wa- 
ter, and washing the armpits well with it every 
morning. The feet, too, may be rid of odor in 
the same way. 

But what shall destroy that foe to sentiment, 
that bane of all beauty, an offensive breath? I 
can not imagine that a woman could fall in love 
with Hyperion if he had this drawback. The 
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suggestion of unrefinement, of physical disorder, 
and foulness it gives would weigh against all the 
moral and intellectual worth which might lie be- 
hind it. The antidote, happily, is as simple as 
the evil is prevailing. With due attention to the 
health, and thorough brushing of the teeth at 
least night and morning, all that is needed to se- 
cure a sweet breath is to dissolve a bit of licorice 
the size of a cent in the mouth after using the 
tooth-brush. ‘This will even counteract the ef- 
fects of diseased breath, and does not convey the 
unpleasant suggestion of cachous and spice that 
they are used to hide an offense. Licorice has 
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no smell, but it actually sweetens the mouth and 
stomach. A stick of it should be chipped for 
use, and kept in a box on the toilette. 

A tincture for the teeth and gums which re- 
stores soundness to the latter is an infusion of 
one ounce of coarsely powdered Peruvian bark 
steeped a fortnight in half a pint of brandy. 
Gargle the mouth night and morning with a tea- 
spoonful of this tincture, diluted with an equal 
quantity of rose-water. 

For decaying teeth make a balsam of two 
scruples of myrrh in fine powder, a scruple of 
juniper gum, and ten grains of rock alum, mixed 
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in honey. Apply this balsam frequently to the 
decayed teeth. 

It is useful also to chew occasionally a bit of 
orris-root, which Browning says Florentine ladies 
love to use in mass-time; or wash the mouth 
with the tincture of myrrh, or take a bit of 
myrrh at night the size of a hazel-nut, or a piece 
of burned alum the same size. 

A very agreeable dentifrice for good teeth is 
made from an ounce of myrrh in fine powder 
and a little powdered green sage, mixed with two 
spoonfuls of white honey. A druggist will make 
up the compound, and the teeth should be washed 
with it every night and morning. 

Spite of all that is said against it, charcoal 
holds the highest place as a tooth-powder. It 
has the property, too, of opposing putxefaction, 
and destroys the vices of the gums. It is most 
conveniently used when made into paste with 
honey. 

‘To improve the skin of the hands and arms 
the following old English recipe is given, the 
principle of which is now revived in different 
cosmetic combinations. Take two ounces of fine 
hard soap—old Windsor or almond soap—and 
dissolve it in two ounces of lemon juice. Add 
one ounce of the oil of bitter almonds, and as 
much oil of tartar. Mix the whole, and stir well 
till it is like soap, and use it to wash the hands. 
This contains the most powerful agents which 
can safely be applied to the skin, and it should 
not be used on scratches or chapped hands. For 
the latter a delicate ointment is made from three 
ounces of oil of sweet almonds, an ounce of sperm- 
aceti, and half an ounce of rice flour. Melt 
these over a slow fire, keep stirring till cold, and 
add a few drops of rose oil. This makes.a good 
color for the lips by mixing a little alkanet pow- 
der with it, and may be thus used to tinge the 
finger-tips. It is at least a harmless cosmetic. 

Oil of almonds, spermaceti, white wax, and 
white sugar-candy, in equal parts, melted togeth- 
er, form a good white lip-salve, or protection for 
the cheeks in cold weather. A fine cold cream, 
much pleasanter to use than the mixtures of lard 
and tallow commonly sold under that name, is 
thus made: 

Melt together two ounces oil of almonds and 
one drachm each of white wax and sperma- 
ceti; while warm add two ounces of rose-water, 
and orange-flower water half an ounce. No- 
thing better will be found in the range of toilette 
salves, 

To this list of fragrance let me add a recipe 
for Cologne to use as a toilette water. It is oil of 
bergamot, lavender, and lemon each one drachm, 
oil of rose and jasmine each ten drops, essence 
ambergris ten drops, spirits of wine one pint. 
Mix and xeep well stopped in a cool place for 
two months, when it will be fit for use. I am 
sure ladies will thank me for this if they have 
had the same trouble I have to find a re- 
freshing Cologne which does not smell like cook- 
ing extract of either lemon or vanilla. And if 
with these hints a woman can not keep herself 
fragrant and lovely in person, her case must be 
beyond mortal aid. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


HE indications are that the fashions for the 

coming winter will not differ materially from 

the present style. Short suits will still be worn 

for morning and in the street ; but long costumes 

will also play an important part in the winter 
fashions, which merits special attention. 

For instance, while for short suits the present 
style more and more exacts analogy of color, if 
not of fabric, between the under and over skirts, 
long costumes, on the contrary, authorize « dif- 
ference of color between the two. 

But we must first describe what constitutes a 
long costume, In the first place, a round skirt 
(and, consequently, not trailing), made without 
trimming, or else trimmed with one or several 
flounces ; with this skirt is worn a high or square 
necked waist, and a trained robe, like the waist, 
looped on each side of the front breadth in such 
a manner as to show the trimming and a part of 
the front breadth of the skirt. The rest of the 
trained robe falls behind, forming very rich folds. 
This long robe is made of any-fabric, velvet, satin, 
or even cloth, The under-skirt is invariably of 
silk, taffetas, or satin, The trimming of the 
under-skirt is generally flat; one or several bias 
folds, edged on each side with a ruche to match, 
Provided that the two skirts which compose this 
long costume are happily chosen, this toilette is 
one of the most tasteful and richest that can be 
worn. For instance, deep green velvet for the 
long robe may be worn with a satin-striped under- 
skirt, in which the stripes are of two shades of 
green; a gray satin robe, with a silk skirt, either 
plain or embroidered with bouquets of a blue or 
green tint, etc, According to circumstances, 
moreover, the long robe may be made of embroid- 
ered fabrics of light colors, with Pompadour bou- 
quets, and worn over a plain skirt of the same 
tone. This is one of the most beautiful fashions 
of the Middle Ages, which is likely to be adopted 
the coming winter by the nineteenth century 
belles. 

Trimmings will still be profuse on all dresses, 
besides flounces of all dimensions, ruches, single 
or double, of velvet or ribbon, and English em- 
broidery on the’ flounces. This embroidery is 
wrought with silk on silk, that is on taffetas or 
faye ; the lower edge of the flounce is scalloped, 
of course, with the same silk. To be in good 
taste this embroidery must be tone upon tone; 
in black silk on black taffetas, in brown silk on 
brown taffetas, and soon. The flounces are very 
slightly gathered, and are set on under a narrow 
bias fold, trimmed on each side with narrow lace 
orruching. ‘This English embroidery is entirely 
open-work. The trimmings of the sleeves and 

waist are embroidered like the flounces, 





For woolen goods the following will be tle 
model style. Round skirt, trimmed with five 
rouleaux. ‘These are bias folds which are not 
set on flat, but the edges of which are near 
enough together to form a roll. If the stuff is 
rather soft and flabby the rouleau is lined with 
stiff lace. Over this skirt is worn a short skirt, 
flat in front, and very full on the hips and in the 
back ; this skirt is trimmed with three rouleaux, 
like those of the under-skirt, but narrower. 
Plain high waist. Casaque of the same ma- 
terial, very short behind and much longer in 
front, cut in three tabs on the lower edge behind. 
When the weather is too cold to go out in this 
dress a talma, or large cape, of velvet or black 
silk, lined with fur, will be worn over this casaque. 

Another costume of the same kind has.a round 
skirt, trimmed with three bias folds. Large 
casaque of the same material, very long, so as to 
form, at the same time, the tunic, which is 
a little on each side, back of the arms, The 

ue is trimmed with five narrow bias folds 
and a double ruche, set on the edge. 

For a more dressy costume we will cite a 
round skirt of gazelle-colored taffetas, trimmed 
with five bias folds of velvet, of that beautiful 
green shade, tinged with blue, which is known as 
Martin pécheur ; tunic of Martin pécheur faye, 
trimmed with three folds of gazelle velvet. 
Under these bias folds was a fall of white Bruges 
lace, half veiled by fringe of the same shade as 
the tunic. Waist like the tunic, cut square in 
front, and trimmed within the bosom with a fichu 
of plain white gauze, laid in folds. Half flowing 
sleeves, trimmed with Bruges lace. 

A great many Vests are in course of prepara- 
tion, generally of velvet of the same color as the 
outer garment, waist or casaque, with which they 
are tobe worn. A black velvet vest for all black 
fabrics, whether of wool or silk; brown velvet 
vest for all brown fabrics, and so on. This vest 
often. comes below the waist, and terminates in 
square tabs, like the Louis XIV. style. Some- 
times the lower edge is cut bias, and shorter in 
front than elsewhere. Metal buttons, gold, sil- 
ver, or steel, are used to close the vests, which 
are worn with plain, belted waists as well as 
with the basques, which will be almost univers- 
ally in vogue. 

Costumes destined for the late balls at the wa- 
tering-places, which will be given just before the 
return to Paris for the winter, will generally be 
made of the beautiful silk gauzes, rather heavy 
in texture, which are manufactured of every 
shade; these will be worn over dresses of the 
same or different colors, For instance: over- 
skirt of white gauze, under-skirt of satin—pur- 
ple, pink, blue, green, or mauve; over-skirt of 
very light gray gauze, under-skirt of either of 
the above colors; over-skirt of any of the afore- 
said colors; under-skirt of a darker shade, and 
so on. As a model of this kind of dresses we 
give the following description : 

Very long trained skirt of rather dark mauve 
faye, trimmed with a flounce of the same, twen- 
ty-four inches wide behind, and sloping to half 
this width in front. Above this flounce a thick 
double ruche of white thread lace, dotted here 
and there with four-loop bows of lilac satin rib- 
bon (consequently lighter than the dress). In 
the centre of each of these little bows is set a 
large white bead. Above this ruche are two 
others of the same kind; and above the last a 
pleated flounce of the same material as the dress, 
an inch and three-quarters wide, and set on up- 
right. Tunic of lilac silk gauze, very bouffant 
behind and on the sides. Low gauze waist, 
trimmed with a ruche like that of the skirt. 
Sash composed of a white lace scarf, arranged 
in an immense bow, which is set on under a 
bow without ends, made of mauve faye, and 
edged with a narrow lace ruche. Very short 
sleeves, trimmed with a ruche of lace. 

Bonnets do not seem destined to undergo any 
change of importance ; all that are in preparation 
for the end of autumn and the winter keep the 
same shape, which is something like that of a 
turban rather high in front; instead of strings a 
collar is always worn, which is a little wider than 
that of last season; this collar is somewhat vo- 
luminous, and is trimmed in the middle of the 
front with a ribbon bow, little bunches of flow- 
ers, or even an agrafe of enameled gold. Some 
gauze veils are also seen, which are exactly the 
shape of a large square, which is folded in two 
like a fichu and set in this manner on the bon- 
net, with the point of the triangle falling behind 
over the chignon, and the two points in front 
crossing on the breast, where they are fastened 
by a brooch of enameled gold or jet. 

The so-called fancy jewelry continues to in- 
crease. Never before was a Parisian lady seen 
bedecked with jewels in the daytime; now she 
wears them at all hours; in her ears, in the form 
of huge curls; on her neck, in the guise of me- 
dallions ; at her waist, as a chatelaine holding a 
watch or eye-glass, etc. One of the prettiest 
styles of this kind of jewelry is of jet ornament- 
ed with Rhenish pebbles. A complete set is 
usually worn—ear-rings, medallion, and brooch. 
One point worthy of note is this: one can wear 
in the evening the jewelry that is worn in the 
day, but jewelry destined for evening can never 
be worn in the daytime; that is, jewelry set 
with transparent stones, whatever they may 
be. 

Whatever may be said, crinoline is and will 
be worn; not the round skirt with steel hoops, 
which are entirely banished from the front of 
the skirt, or, to speak more truly, the skirt has 
no front. ‘The present crinoline is a sort of 
apron worn behind, and furnished with cords, 
which render it very bouffant. It is fastened in 
front by the aid of a broad band, which extends 
from one hip to the other, and is buttoned on 
the left side. This tournure must be shaped so 
as to be very voluminous on the hips and in the 
back. In the front the dress is not supported at 
all, but falls straight. ‘This is the pure Marie 








Antoinette style, which we are copying more 
and more closely. 

e hair continues to be very voluminous be- 
hind. The front hair is still combed entirely 
back from the face. 

Emme ine Raymonp. 





ORIENTAL FANS. 


f bie Oriental fan differs in many ways from 
the European. The Indian fans are seldom 
made to close; nor do the lazy possessors take the 
trouble to fan themselves. Some of them, affixed 
to central handles, are gorgeously enriched with 
embroidery and jewels ; others resemble a curtain 
suspended from a silver rod, which is held hor- 
izontally by an attendant, and waved backward 
and forward; others, again, are of the circular 
standard form, the fan being attached to the top 
of a silver staff, and swung to and fro by an at- 
tendant, who rests the lower end of the staff on the 
ground. Some of the Chinese fans are made in 
a curious way of beads and pearls. Very clever, 
and often very beautiful fans, are made of the di- 
vided leaf of the Borasses flabelliformis, which 
emits a fragrant perfume, of the Khus-khus grass, 
of thin sheets of sandal-wood, of bamboo, and of 
the palmyra leaf. 








MY LOVE. 


My love is pale, but in her cheeks 
Faint rosy flushes come and go, 
That gather slightly when she speaks, 
And sometimes deepen to a glow. 
She seems most like a young white rose, 
Within whose heart a blush is set, 
Softly unfolding as it grows— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


Her eyes are blue—such sweet blue eyes! 
Her white lids veil them from your sight; 
But now and then a smile will rise, 
And fill them suddenly with light; 
And when she hears of some distress, 
And on the lashes tears are wet, 
They look with such pained tenderness— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


Across her brow in even braids 
Is smoothly laid her glossy hair; 
My love has need of no false aids, 
Or tricks of dress, to make her fair. 
She does not need from silken trains 
A gorgeous dignity to get; 
In her soft homely dress she reigns— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


She wins your heart a hundred ways— 
Laying a light hand on your arm, 
Showing in all she does and says 
A native deferential charm, 
Moving about with quiet grace; 
Such little things you soon forget, 
Although they steal your love apace— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


Her image in my heart I wear; 

My love, my faith, are all her own: 
I keep my life prepared for her 

When she shall come and take her throne. 
I dream of what the world will seem— 

So much more bright—when we have met; 
I wonder, is it all a dream? 

For ah, I have not found her yet! 





[Entered according to Act of Con, in the year 
1870, by Harper. & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
BEYOND HIS REACH. 


*SComE!” 

This was the word which Hilda had addressed 
to Gualtier in front of the Hotel Gibbon at Lau- 
sanne, and, saying this, she tottered toward the 
door, supported by Gretchen, That stout Ger- 
man maid upheld her in her strong arms, as a 
mother might hold up achild as it learns to walk, 
ere yet its unsteady feet have found out the way 
to plant themselves. .Gualtier had not yet got 
over the shock of such a surprise, but he saw her 
weakness, and was sufficiently himself to offer 
his arm to assist his mistress. But Hilda did not 
seem to see it. At any rate she did not accept 
the offer. Her only aim was to get into the ho- 
tel, and the assistance of Gretchen was quite 
enough for her. 

Although Gretchen thus supported her, still 
even the slight exertion which she made, even the 
motion of her limbs which was required of her, 
though they scarcely felt her weight, was too 
much for her in her weakness and prostration. 
She panted for breath in her utter exhaustion, and 
at length,.on reaching the hall, she stood for a 
few moments at the foot of the stairway, as though 
struggling to regain her breath, and then sudden- 
ly fainted away in the arms of Gretchen. 

At this the stout maid took her in her arms, 
and carried her up stairs, while Gualtier led the 
way to the suite of apartments occupied by Lord 
Chetwynde. Here Hilda was placed on a sofa, 
and after a time came to herself. 

She then told Gretchen to retire. The maid 
obeyed, and Hilda and Gualtier were left alone. 
The latter stood regarding her, with his pale face 
full of deep anxiety and apprehension, dreading 
he knew not what, and seeing in her something 
which seemed to take her beyond the reach of that 
coercion which he had once successfully applied 
to her. 

‘*Tell me,” cried Hilda, the instant that 
Gretchen had closed the door after her, looking 
around at the same time with something of her 
old sharp vigilance—‘“‘ tell me, it is not too late 
yet to save him?” 

“*To save him !” repeated Gualtier. 

“‘Yes. That is what brought me here.” 

Gualtier looked at her with eager scrutiny, 


seeking to fathom her full meaning. Suspecting 
the truth, he was yet unwilling to believe it. 

His answer was given in slow, deliberate tones, 

‘** No,” said he, ‘‘ it is—not—yet—too—late— 
to—save him—if that is really what you wish.” 

‘* That is what I have come for,” said Hilda; 
“*T am going to take my place at his bedside, to 
undo the past, and bring him back to life. ‘That 
is my purpose. Do you hear?” she said, while 
her white lips quivered with excitement, and her 
shattered frame trembled with the intensity of 
her emotion. 

‘**T hear, my lady,” said Gualtier, with his old 
respect, but with a dull light in his gray eyes, and 
a cold and stern intonation which told of the an- 
ger which was rising within him. 

Once he had shaken off her authority, and had 
spoken to her with the tone of a master. It was 
not probable that he would recede now from the 
stand which he had then taken. But, on the 
other hand, Hilda did not now seem like one over 
whom his old menaces would have any effect. 
There was in her, besides her suffering, an air of 
reckless self-sacrifice, which made it seem as if 
no threats of his could again affect her. 

**You hear?” said she, with feverish impa- 
tience. ‘‘ Have you nothing more to say ?” 

‘*No, nothing. It is for you to speak,” said 
Gualtier, gruffly. ‘‘ You began.” 

‘¢ He must be saved,” said Hilda; ‘‘and I must 
save him; and you must help me.” 

Gualtier turned away his head, while a dark 
frown came over his face. The gesture excited 
Hilda still more. 

‘¢ What !” she hissed, springing to her feet, and 
grasping his arm, ‘‘do you hesitate? Do you 
refuse to assist me?” 

‘¢Qur relations are changed,” said Gualtier, 
slowly, turning round as he spoke. ‘‘ This thing 
I will not do. I have begun my work.” 

As he turned he encountered the eyes of Hil- 
da, which were fixed on him—stern, wrathful, 
menacing. 

‘* You have begun it!” she repeated. ‘‘ It was 
my work—not yours. I order you to desist, and 
you must obey. You can not do any thing else. 
To go on is impossible, if I stand between you 
andhim. Only one thingis left for you, and that 
is to obey me, and assist me as before.” 

‘* Obey you!” said Gualtier, with a cold and 
almost ferocious glance. ‘‘ The time for obe- 
dience I think is past. That much you ought to 
know. And what is it that you ask? What? 
To thrust from me the dearest hope of my life, 
and just as it was reaching fruition.” 

Hilda’s eyes were fastened on Gualtier as he 
said these words. ‘The scorn with which he dis- 
owned any obedience, the confidence with which 
he spoke of that renunciation of his former sub- 
ordination, were but illin accordance with those 
words with which he expressed his ‘‘ dearest 
hope.” 

‘< Dearest hope !” said Hilda—‘‘ fruition! If 
you knew any thing, you would know that the 
time for that is rapidly passing, and only your 
prompt obedience and assistance will benefit you 
now.” 

‘*¢ Pardon me,” said Gualtier, hastily ; ‘* I for- 
got myself in my excitement. But you ask im- 
possible things. Ican not help youhere. The 
obstacle between you and me was nearly removed 
—and you ask me to replace it.” 

*¢ Obstacle!” said Hilda,in scorn. ‘‘ Is it thus 
that you mention him?” In her weakness her 
wrath and indignation burst forth. ‘* That man 
whom you call an obstacle is one for whose sake 
I have dragged myself over hundreds of miles; 
for whom I am now ready to lay down my life. 
Do not wonder. Do not question me. Call it 
passion—madness—any thing—but do not at- 
tempt to thwart me. Speak now. Will you 
help me or not ?” 

**Help you!” cried Gualtier, bitterly, ‘‘help 
you! to what? to do that which will destroy my 
last hope—and after I have extorted trom you 
your promise! Ask me any thing else.” 

‘*T want nothing else.” 

‘* You may yet want my aid.” 

‘If you do not help me now, I shall never 
want you.” 

‘¢- You have needed me before, and will need 
me again.” 

‘*If he dies, I shall never need you again.” 

“If he dies, that is the very time when you 
will need me.” 

‘*No, I shall not—for if he dies I will die my- 
self!” cried Hilda, in a burst of uncontrollable 
passion. aie 

Gualtier started, and his heart sank within 
him. Long and earnestly he looked at her, but 
he saw that this was more than a fitful outburst 

of passion. Looking on her face with its stern 
and fixed resolve, with its intense meaning, he 
knew that what she had said was none other 
than her calm, set purpose. He saw it in every 
one of those faded lineaments, upon which such 
a change had been wrought in so short a time. 
He read it in the hollows round her eyes, in her 
sunken cheeks, in her white, bloodless lips, in 
her thin, emaciated hands, which were now 
clenched in desperate resolve. From this he 
saw that there was no appeal. He learned how 
strong that passion must be which had thus 
overmastered her, and was consuming all the 
energies of her powerful nature. To this she 
was sacrificing the labor of years, and all the 
prospects which now lay before her ; to this she 
gave up all her future life, with all its possibili- 
ties of wealth and honor and station. A cor- 
onet, a castle, a princely revenue, rank, wealth, 
and title, all lay before her within her grasp; 
yet now she turned her back upon them, and 
came to the bedside of the man whose death 
was necessary to her success, to save him from 
death. She trampled her own interests in the 
dust; she threw to the winds the hard-won re- 
sults of treachery and crime, and only that she 
might be near him who abhorred her, and whose 
first word on coming back to consciousness might 
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be an imprecation. Beside this man who hated 
her, he who adored her was as nothing, and all 
his devotion and all his adoration were in one mo- 
ment forgotten. 

All these thoughts flashed through the mind 
of Gualtier as at that instant he comprehended 
the situation. And what was he to do? Could 
he associate himself with her in this new purpose ? 
He could not. He might have refrained from 
the work of death at the outset, if she had bid 
him refrain, but now that he had begun it, it 
was not easy to give it up. She had set him to 
the task. It had been doubly sweet to him. 
First, it was a delight to his own vindictive na- 
ture; and secondly, he had flattered himself that 
this would be an offering well pleasing to the wo- 
man whom he adored. She had set him to this 
task, and when it was fully completed he might 
hope for an adequate reward. From the death of 
this man he had accustomed himself to look for- 
ward in anticipation of the highest happiness for 
himself. All his future grew bright from the 
darkness of this deed. 

Now in one instant his dream was dispelled. 
The very one who had commanded him to do 
this now came in a kind of frenzy, with a face 
like that of death, bidding him to stay his hand. 
Deep, dark, and bitter was that disappointment, 
and all the more so from its utter suddenness. 
And because he could read in her face and in 
her words not only the change that had taken 
place, but also the cause of that change, the 
revulsion of feeling within himself became the 
more intolerable. His nature rose up in rebell- 
ion against this capricious being. How could 
he yield to her wishes here? He could not sway 
with every varying feeling of hers. He could 
not thus retire from his unfinished work, and 
give up his vengeance. 

Indignant as he was, there was yet something 
in Hilda’s countenance which stirred to its 
depths the deep passion of his soul. Her face 
had the expression of one who had made up her 
mind to die. To such a one what words could 
he say—what arguments could he use? Fora 
time pity overmastered anger, and his answer 
was mild. 

‘You ask impossibilities,” said he. ‘‘In no 
case can I help you. I will not even let you do 
what you propose.” 

Hilda looked at him with a cold glance of 
scorn. She seated herself once more. 

“You will not let me!” she repeated. 

‘Certainly not. I shall go on with the work 
which I have began. But I will see that you 
receive the best attention. You are excited 
now. Shall I tell the maid to come to you? 
You had better put an end to this interview; it 
is too much for you. You need rest.” 

Gualtier spoke quietly, and seemed really to 
feel some anxiety about her excitement. But 
he miscalculated utterly the nature of Hilda, and 
relied too much on the fact that he had once ter- 
rified her. These cool words threw into Hilda a 
vivid excitement of feeling, which for. a time 
turned all her thoughts upon this man, who un- 
der such circumstances dared to resume that 
tone of impudent superiority which once before 
he had ventured to adopt. Her strength revived 
under such a stimulus, and for a time her bitter 
contempt and indignation stilled the deep sorrow 
and anxiety of her heart. 

The voice with which she answered was no 
longer agitated or excited. It was cool, firm, 
and penetrating—a tone which reminded him of 
her old domineering manner. 

‘¢You are not asked to give up your work,” 
said she. ‘*Itisdone. You are dismissed.” 

‘‘ Dismissed!” said Gualtier, with a sneer. 
“You ought to know that I am not one who 
can be dismissed.” 

‘¢T know that you can be, and that you are,” 
said Hilda. ‘If you were capable of under- 
standing me you would know this. But you, 
base and low-born hireling that you are, what 
can there be in common between one like you 
and one like me ?” 

‘*One thing,” said Gualtier. 

Hilda changed not a feature. 

‘“* What care I for that? It is over. I have 
passed into another life. Your coarse and vul- 
gar threats avail nothing. This moment ends 
all communication between us forever. You 
may do what you like. All your threats are 
useless. Finally, you must go away at once.” 

**Go away ?” 

** Yes—at once—and forever. These rooms 
shall never see you again. Jam here, and will 
stay here.” 

“ You ; ad 
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** You have no right here.” 

**T have.” 

“What right ?” 

“The right of Jove,” said Hilda. 
to save him!” 

‘“*You tried to kill him.” 

“That is passed. I will save him now.” 

**You are mad. You know that this is idle. 
You know that I am a determined and despe- 
rate man.” 

“*Pooh! What is the determination or the 
desperation of one like you? I know well what 
you think. Once you were able to move me 
by your threats, That is passed. My resolve 
and my despair have placed me beyond your reach 
forever. Go—go away. Begone! ‘Take your 
threats with you, and do your worst.” 

**You are mad—you are utterly mad,” said 
Gualtier, confounded at the desperation of one 
whom he felt was so utterly in his power; one, 
too, who herself must have known this. ‘‘ You 
have forgotten your past. Will you force me to 
remind you of it?” 

“‘T have forgotten nothing,” said Hilda; ‘‘but 
I care nothing for it.” 

“You must care for it. -You will be forced 
to. Your future happens to depend on it.” 


S¢ Crime!” 


*“T come 


to me,” said Hilda. ‘‘I have given up all my 
plans and hopes. I am beyond your reach, at 
any rate. You are powerless against me now.” 
Gualtier smiled. 

**You speak lightly,” said he, ‘‘of the past 
and the future. You are excited. If you think 
calmly about your position, you will see that you 
are now more in my power than ever; and you 
will see, also, that I am willing to use that pow- 
er. Do not drive me to extremes.” 

‘*These are your old threats,” said Hilda, 
with bitter contempt. ‘‘ They are stale now.” 
‘*Stale!” repeated Gualtier. ‘‘There are 
things which can never be stale, and in such 


things you and I have been partners. Must I 
remind you of them ?” 
“It's not at all necessary. You had much 


better leave, and go back to England, or any 
where else.” 

These words stung Gualtier. 

‘* I will recall them,” he cried, in a low, fierce 
voice. ‘* You have a convenient memory, and 
may succeed for a time in banishing your 
thoughts, but you have that on your soul which 
no efforts of yours can banish—things which 
must haunt you, cold-blooded as you are, even 
as they have haunted me—my God !—and haunt 
me yet.” 

‘The state of your mind is of no concern to 
me. You had better obey my order, and go, so 
as not to add any more to your present apparent 
troubles.” 

‘* Your taunts are foolish,” said Gualtier, sav- 
**You are in my power. What if I use 
it?” 

“* Use it, then.” 

Gualtier made a gesture of despair. 

““Do you know what it means?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“*T suppose so.” 

**You do not—you can not. It means the 
downfall of all your hopes, your desires, your 
plans.” 

‘**T tell you I no longer care for things like 
those.” 

**You do not mean it—you can not. What! 
can you come down from being Lady Chetwynde 
to plain Hilda Krietf?” 

**T have implied that, I believe,” said Hilda, 
in the same tone. ‘‘ Now you understand me. 
Go and pull me down as fast as you like.” 

‘* But,” said Gualtier, more excitedly, ‘‘ you 
do not know what you are saying. ‘There is 
something more in store for you than mere hu- 
miliation—something worse than a change in 
station—something more terrible than ruin it- 
self. You areacriminal. You knowit. It is 
for this that you must give your account. And, 
remember, such crimes as yours are not com- 
mon ones. Such victims as the Earl of Chet- 
wynde and Zillah are not those whom one can 
sacrifice with impunity. It is such as chese that 
will be traced back to you, and woz be to you 
when their blood is required at your hands! 
Can you face this prospect? Is this future so 
very indifferent to you? If you have nothing 
like remorse, are you also utterly destitute of 
fear?” 

“* Yes,” said Hilda. 

‘*T don’t believe it,” said Gualtier, rudely. 

‘* That is because you think I have no alterna- 
tive,” said Hilda; ‘‘ it is 4 mistake into which a 
base and cowardly nature might naturally fall.” 
‘©You have no alternative,” said Gualtier. 
‘It's impossible.” 

“T have,” said Hilda, calmly. 

‘What ?” 

She whispered one word. It struck upon 
Gualtier’s ear with fearful emphasis. It was the 
same word which she had once whispered to him 
in the park at Chetwynde. He recoiled with 
horror. A shudder passed through him. Hilda 
looked at him with calm and unchanged con- 
tempt. 

** You dare not,” he cried. 

‘*Dare not?” she repeated. ‘‘ What I dare 
administer to others I dare administer to myself. 
Go and perform your threats! Go with your in- 
formation—go and let loose the authorities upon 
me! Go! Haste! Go—and see—seehow quick- 
ly and how completely I will elude your grasp ! 
As for you—your power is gone. You made one 
effort to exert it, and succeeded for the moment, 
But that has passed away. Never—never more 
can any threats of yours move me in the slight- 
est. You know that I am resolute. Whether 
you believe that I am resolute about this matter 
or not makesno difference whatever tome. You 
are to go from this place at once—away from this 
place, and this town. ‘That is my mandate. I 
am going to stay; and, since you have refused 
your assistance, I will do without it henceforth.” 

At these words Gualtier’s face grew pale with 
rage and despair. He knew well Hilda’s resolute 
character. That her last determination would 
be carried out he could scarcely doubt. Yet still 
his rage and his pride burst forth. 

‘* Hilda Krieff,” said he, for the first time dis- 
carding the pretense of respect and the false title 
by which he had so long addressed her, ‘‘ do you 
not know who you are? What right have you 
to order me away, and stay here yourself—you 
with the Earl of Chetwynde—you, an unmarried 
girl? Answer me that, Hilda Krieff.” 

‘¢ What right ?” said Hilda, asloftily as before, 
utterly unmoved by this utterance of her true 
name. ‘‘ What right? The right of one who 
comes in love to save the object of her love. 
That is all. By that right 1 dismiss you. I 
drive youaway, and stand myself by his bedside.” 

‘* You are very bold and very reckless,” said 
he, with his white face turned toward her, half 
in tage, half in despair. ‘‘ You are flinging 
yourself into a position which it will be impos- 
sible for you to hold, and you are insulting and 
defying one who can at any moment have you 
thrust from the place. I, if I chose, could now, 





‘*My future happens to be equally indifferent 


at this instant, have you arrested, and in this 
very room.” 





** You!” said Hilda, with a sneer. 

** Yes, I,” said Gualtier, emphatically. ‘‘I 
have but to lodge my information with the au- 
thorities against you, and before ten minutes you 
would be carried away from this place, and sepa- 
rated from that man forever. Yes, Hilda Krieff, 
I can do that, and you knowit ; and yet you dare 
to taunt me and insult me, and drive me on to do 
things of which I might afterward repent. God 
knows I do not wish to do any thing but what is 
in accordance with your will. At this moment 
I would still obey any of your commands, but 
this one; yet you try me more than mortal nature 
can endure, and I warn you that I will not bear 


it. 

Hilda laughed. 

Since this interview had commenced, instead of 
growing weaker, she had seemed rather to grow 
stronger. It was as though the excitement had 
been a stimulus, and had roused her to a new life. 
It had torn her thoughts suddenly and violently 
away from the things over which she had long 
brooded. Pride had been stirred up, and had re- 
paired the ravages of love. At this last threat 
of Gualtier’s she laughed. 

‘*Poor creature!” shesaid. ‘‘ And do you real- 
ly think you can do any thing here? Your only 
place where you have any chance is in England, 
and then only by long and careful preparation. 
What could you do here in Lausanne ?” 

“*T could have you flung in prison, and sepa- 
rated from him forever,” said Gualtier, fiercely. 
**You! you! And pray do you know who you 
are? Lord Chetwynde’s valet! And who would 
take your word against Lord Chetwynde’s wife ?” 
‘* That you are not.” 

“Tam,” said Hilda, firmly. 

‘* My God! what do you mean ?” 

‘**T mean that I will stand up for my rights, 
and crush you into dust if you dare to enter into 
any frantic attempt against me here. You! why, 
what are you? You are Lord Chetwynde’s 
scoundrel valet, who plotted against his master. 
Here in these rooms are the witnesses and the 
proofs of your crimes. You would bring an ac- 
cusation against me, would you? You would in- 
form the magistrates, perhaps, that I amnot Lady 
Chetwynde—that I aman impostor—that my true 
name is Hilda Krieff—that I sent you on an er- 
rand to destroy your master? And pray have 
you thought how you could prove so wild and so 
improbable a fiction? Is there one thing that 
you could bring forward? Is there one living be- 
ing who would sustain the charge? You know 
that there is nothing. Your vile slander would 
only recoil on your own head ; and even if I did 
nothing—even if I treated you and your charge 
with silent contempt, you yourself would suffer, 
for the charge would excite such suspicion against 
you that you would undoubtedly be arrested. 

“¢ But, unfortunately for you, I would not be 
silent. I would come forward and tell the mag- 
istrates the whole truth. And I think, without 
self-conceit, there is enough in my appearance to 
win for me belief against the wild and frenzied 
fancies of a vulgar valet like you. Who would 
believe you when Lady Chetwynde came forward 
to tell her story, and to testify against you ? 

‘*T will tell you what Lady Chetwynde would 
have to say. She would tell how she once em- 
ployed you in England ; how you suffered some 
slight from her; how you were dismissed from 
her service. ‘That then you went to London, and 
engaged yourself as valet to Lord Chetwynde, by 
whom you were not known; that, out of venge- 
ance, you determined to ruin him. That Lady 
Chetwynde was anxious about her husband, and, 
hearing of his illness, followed him from place to 
place; that, owing to her intense anxiety, she 
broke down and nearly died; that she finally 
reached this place to find her villainous servant— 
the one whom she had dismissed—acting as her 
husband’s valet. That she turned him off on the 
spot, whereupon he went to the authorities, and 
lodged some malicious and insane charges against 
her. But Lady Chetwynde would have more 
than this to say. She could show certain vials, 
which are no doubt in these rooms, to a doctor ; 
and he could analyze their contents; and he 
could tell to the court what it was that had caused 
this mysterious disease to one who had always 
before been so healthy. And where do you think 
your charge would be in the face of Lady Chet- 
wynde’s story ; in the face of the evidence of the 
vials and the doctor’s analysis ?” 

Hilda paused and regarded Gualtier with cold 
contempt. Gualtier felt the terrible truth of all 
that she had said. He saw that here in Lau- 
sanne he had no chance. If he wished for venge- 
ance he would have to delay it. And yet he 
did not wish for any vengeance on her. She had 
for the present eluded his grasp. In spite of his 
assertion of power over her—in spite of the co- 
ercion by which he had once extorted a promise 
from her—he was, after all, full of that same 
all-absorbing love and idolizing affection for her 
which had made him for so many years her will- 
ing slave and her blind tool. Now this sudden 
reassertion of her old supremacy, while it roused 
all his pride and stimulated his anger, excited 
also at the same time his admiration. 

He spoke at length, and his tone was one of 
sadness. 

‘*There is one other thing which is against 
me,” said he; ‘*my own heart. I can not do 
any thing against you.” 

‘“‘ Your heart,” said Hilda, ‘‘is very ready to 
hold you back when you see danger ahead.” 

Gualtier’s pale face flushed. 

“That's false,” said he, ‘‘and you know it. 
Did my heart quail on that midnight sea, when 
I was face to face with four ruffians, and quelled 
their mutiny? You have already told me that it 
was a bold act.” 

**Well, at least you were armed, and they 
were not,” said Hilda, with unchanged scorn. 

‘*Enough,” cried Gualtier, flushing a deeper 





and an angrier red. ‘‘ I will argue with you no 
more. I will yield to you this time. I wili 
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leave the hotel and Lausanne. I will go to 
England. He shall be under your care, and you 
may do what you chooss. 

** But remember this,” he continued, warning- 
ly. ‘‘I have your promise, given to me solemn- 
ly, and that promise I will yet claim. This man 
may recover; but, if he does, it will only be to 
despise you. His abhorrence will be the only 
reward that you can expect for your passion and 
your mad self-sacrifice. But even if it were 
possible for him to love you—yes, to love you as 
you love him—even then you could not have 
him. For I live; and while I live you could 
never be his. No, never. I have your promise, 
and I will come between you and him to sunder 
you forever and to cast you down. That much, 
at least, I can do, and you know it. 

“* And now farewell for the present. In any 
event you will need me again. I shall go to 
Chetwynde Castle, and wait there till I am 
wanted. The time will yet come, and that 
soon, when you will again wish my help. I 
will give you six months to try to carry out this 
wild plan of yours. At the end of that time I 
shall have something to do and to say; but I ex- 
pect to be needed before then. If I am needed, 
you may rely upon me as before. I will forget 
every injury and be as devoted as ever.” 

With these ominous words Gualtier with- 
drew. 

Hilda sank back in her chair exhausted, and 
sat for some time pressing her hand on her 
heart. 

At length she summoned her strength, and, 
rising to her feet, she walked feebly through 
several rooms. Finally she reached one which 
was darkened. A bed was there, on which lay 
a figure. The figure was quite motionless ;- but 
ker heart told her who this might be. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
NURSING THE SICK. 


Tue figure that lay upon the bed as Hilda en- 

tered the room sent a shock to her heart at the 

first glance. Very different was this one from 

that tall, strong man who but lately, in all the 

pride of manly beauty and matured strength, 

overawed her by his presence. What was he 

now? Where now was all that virile force, and 

strong, resistless nature, whose overmastering 

power she had experienced? Alas! but little 

of it could be seen in this wasted and emaciated 

figure that now lay before her, seemingly at the 

last verge of life. His features had grown thin 

and attenuated, his lips were drawn tight over 

his teeth, his face had the stamp of something 

like death upon it. He was sleeping fitfully, 

but his eyes were only half closed. His thin, 

bony hands moved restlessly about, and his lips 

muttered inarticulate words from time to time. 

Hilda placed her hand on his forehead. It was 

cold and damp. The cold sent a chill through 

every nerve. She bent down low over him. 

She devoured him with her eyes. ‘That face, 

worn away by the progress of disease, that now 
lay unconscious, and without a ray of intelli- 
gence beneath her, was yet to her the best thing 
in all the world, and the one for which she would 
willingly give up the world. She stooped low 
down. She pressed her lips to his cold fore- 
head. An instant she hesitated, and then she 
pressed her lips this time to the white lips that 
were before her. ‘The long, passionate kiss did 
not wake the slumberer. He knew not that over 
him was bending one who had once sent him to 
death, but who now would give her own life to 
bring him back from that death to which she had 
sent him. 

Such is the change which can be worked in 
the basest nature by the power of almighty love. 
Here it was made manifest. ‘These lips had 
once given the kiss of Judas. On this face of 
hers the Earl of Chetwynde had gazed in hor- 
ror; and these hands of hers, that now touched 
tremblingly the brow of the sick man, had once 
wrought out on him that which would never be 
made known. But the lips which once gave the 
kiss of Judas now gave that kiss which was the 
outpouring of the devotion of all her soul, and 
these hands were ready to deal death to herself 
to rescue him from evil. She twined her arms 
around his neck, and gazed at him as though her 
longing eyes would devour every lineament of 
his features. Again and again she pressed her 
lips to his, as though she would thus force upon 
him life and health and strength. But the 
sick man lay unconscious in her arms, all un- 
heeding that full tide of passionate love which 
was surging and swelling within her bosom. 

At last footsteps aroused her. A woman en- 
tered. She walked to the bedside and looked 
with tender sympathy at Hilda. She had heard 
from Gretchen that this was Lady Chetwynde, 
who had come to nurse her husband. 

‘* Are you the nurse?” asked Hilda, who di- 
vined at one glance the character of the new- 
comer. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

‘‘ Well, I am to be the nurse after this, but I 
should like you to remain, You can wait in one 
of the ante-rooms.” 

‘¢ Forgive me, my lady, if I say that you your- 
self are in need of anurse. You will not be able 
to endure this fatigue. You look overworn now. 
Will you not take some rest ?” 

“No,” said Hilda, sharply and decisively. 

‘*My lady,” said the nurse, ‘I will watch 
while you are resting.” 

‘¢ T shall not leave the room.” 

‘‘Then, my lady, I will spread a mattress on 
the sofa, and you may lie down.” 

‘No, I am best here by his side. Here I can 
get the only rest and the only strength that I 
want. I must benear enough to touch his hand 
and to see his face. Here I will stay.” 

‘* But, my lady, you will break down utterly.” 

‘*No, Ishall not break down. I shall be strong 
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enough to watch him until he is either better or 
worse. If he better, he will bring me back 
to health ; if he gets worse, I will accompany him 
to the tomb.” 

Hilda spoke desperately. Her old self-control, 
her reticence, and calm had departed. The nurse 
looked at her with a face full of sympathy, and 
said not a word. ‘The sight of this young and 
beautiful wife, herself so weak, so wan, and yet 
so devoted, so young and beautiful, yet so wast- 
ed and emaciated, whose only desire was to live 
or die by the side of her husband, roused all the 
feelings of her heart. ‘To some Hilda’s conduct 
would have been unintelligible; but this honest 
Swiss nurse was kind-hearted and sentimental, 
and the fervid devotion and utter self-abnegation 
of Hilda brought tears to her eyes. 

‘* Ah, my lady,” said she, ‘* I see I shall soon 
have two to nurse.” 

‘Well, if you have, it will not be for long,” 
said Hilda. 

The nurse sighed and was silent. 

** May I remain, my lady, or shall I go?” she 
asked. 

**You may go just now. See how my maid 
is doing, and if she wants any directions.” 

The nurse retired, and Hilda was again alone 
with the sick man. She sat on the bedside lean- 
ing over him, and twined her arms about him. 
There, as he lay, in his weakness and senseless- 
ness, she saw her own work. It was she, and no 
other, who had doomed him to this. ‘Too well had 
her agent carried out the fatal commission which 
she had given. As his valet he had had constant 
access to the person of Lord Chetwynde, and had 
used his opportunities well. She understood per- 
fectly how it- was that such a thing as this had 
been brought about. She knew every part of the 
dread process, and had read enough to know the 
inevitable results, 

And now—would he live or die? Life was 
low. Would it ever rally again? Had she come 
in time to save him, or was it all too late? ‘The 
reproaches which she hurled against herself were 
now overwhelming her, and these reproaches al- 
ternated with feelings of intense tenderness. She 
was weak from her own recent illness, from the 
unwonted fatigue which she had endured, and 
from the excitement of that recent interview with 
Gualtier. Thus torn and tossed and distracted 
by a thousand contending emotions, Hilda sat 
there until at length weakness and fatigue over- 
powered her. It seemed to her that a change 
was coming over the face of the sick man.’ Sud- 
denly he moved, and in such a way that his face 
was turned full toward her as he lay on his side. 
At that moment it seemed to her that the worst 
had come—that at last death himself had placed 
his stamp there, and that there was how nomore 
hope. The horror of this fancy altogether over- 
came her. She fell forward ‘and sank down. 

When at length the nurse returned she found 
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the Londoa druggist. She smelled it, and then 
tasted it. After this she rose up, in spite of the 
solicitations of the nurse and Gretchen, and tot- 
tered toward the bed with unsteady steps, sup- 
ported by her attendants. Then she seated her- 
self on the bedside, and, asking for a spoon, she 
tried with a trembling hand to pour out some of 
the mixture from the vial. Her hands shook 
so that'she could not. ‘In despair slie allowed 
the nurse to administer it, while Gretchen sup- 
ported ‘her, seating herself behind ‘her in such a 
way that Hilda ‘could lean against her, and still 
see the face of the sick man. In this position 
she watched while the nurse put the liquid into 
Lord Chetwynde’s mouth, and saw him swallow 
it. 
‘My -lady, you mugt lie down, or you will 





Hilda senseless, lying on the bed, withjfer arm 
still under fhe head of Lord Chetwynde. She 
ealled Gretchen, and the two made a bed on the 
sofa, where they lifted Hilda with tenderest care. 
She lay long unconscious, but ‘at last she recoy- 
ered, Her first thoughts were full of bewilder- 
ment, but finally she comprehended the whole 
situation, 

Now at length she found that she:had beew.. 
wasting precious moments upon useless reflec- 
tions and idle self-reproaches, If, she had come 
to save, that safety ought not to be delayed. She 
hurriedly drew from her pocket a vial and opened 


never get over this,” said the nurse, earnestly, 


drew her back to the sofa, assisted by Gretchen. 
Hilda allowed: herself to be moved back without 
a word. For the remainder ‘of that day she 
watched, lying on her sofa, and gave directions 
about the regular administration of the medicine. 
At her request they drew the sofa close up’ to the 
| bedside of Lord Chetwynde, and propped her up 
high with pillows. ‘There she lay weakly, with 
her face turned toward him, and her hand clasp- 
ing his. 

Night came, and Hilda still watched. Fatigue 





it. It was the same which she had obtained from 
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and weakness were fast ‘ overpowering - her. 



































‘NO; I AM BEST HERE BY HIS SIDE” 


-that they were’ getting beyond.her control. 


and passing her arms around Hilda, she gently | 











Against these’she struggled bravely, and lay with 
her eyes fixed on Lord Chetwynde. In that sharp 
exercise of her senses, which were all aroused in 
his behalf, she became at Jast aware of the fact 
Be- 
fore her eyes, as she gazed upon this man, there 
came other and different visions. She saw an- 
other sick-bed, in a different room from this, with 
another form stretched upon it—a form like this, 
yet unlike, for it was older—a form with vener- 
able gray hairs, with white, emaciated face, and 
with eyes full of fear and entreaty. At that 
sight horror came over her. She tried to rouse 
herself from the fearful state into which she was 


/ drifting.. Shesummoned up all that remained of . 


her ‘physical and mental energy. ‘The struggle 
was severe. All things round her seemed to 
change incessantly into the semblances of other 
things; the phantoms of a dead past—a deaf but 
not a forgotten past—crowded around her, and 
all the force of her will was unavailing to repel 


‘them... She shuddered:as she discovered the full 


extent of her own weakness, and saw where she 
was drifting. For she was drifting helpléssly 
into the realm of shadowy memories; into’ the 
place where the past holds its empire; surround- 
ed by’ all those forms which time and circum- 
stance have rendered dreadful; forms from which 


-memory shrinks, at whose aspect the soul -loses 


all its strength. Here they were before her ; 
kept back so long, they now crowded upon her; 
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they asserted themselves, they forced themselves 
before her in her weakness.. Her brain reel- 
ed; the strong, active intellect, which in health 
had been so powerful, now, in her hour of weak- 
ness, failed her. She struggled against) these 
horrors, but the struggle was unavailing, and at 
last she yielded—she failéd—she sank down head- 
long and helplessly into the abyss of forgotten 
things, into the thick throng of forms and images 
from which for so long a time she had kept her- 
self apart. 

Now they came before her. 

The room changed to the old room at Chet- 
wynde Castle. ‘There was the window looking 
out upon the park. ‘There was the door opening 
into the hall. Zillah stood there, pale and fear- 
ful, bidding her good-night. There was the bed 
upon which lay the form of a venerable man, 
whose face was ever turned toward her with 
its expression of fear, and of piteous entreaty, 
“Don’t leave me,” he murmured to the phan- 
tom form of Zillah. ‘‘Don’t leave me with 
her,” and his thin finger pointed to herself. 
But Zillah, ignorant of all danger, promised to 
send Mrs. Hart. And Zillah walked out, stand- 
ing at the door for a time to give her last look— 
the look which the phantom of this vision now 
had. Then, with a momentary glance, the 
phantom figure of Zillah faded away, and only 
the prostrate figure of the Earl appeared before 
her, with the white face, and the venerable hair, 


‘and. the imploring eyes. 


Then she walked to the window and looked 
‘out, then she walked to the door and looked 
down the hall. ‘Silence was every where. All 
were asleep. No eye beheld her. Then she re- 
turned.. She saw the white face of the sick 
man, and the imploring eyes encountered hers. 
Again she walked to the window; then she went 
to his bedside. 

She stooped down. His white face was be- 
—_— her, with the imploring eyes. She kissed 
him. 

** Judas!” 

That was the sound that she heard—the last 
sound—for soon in that abhorrent vision the 
form of the dead lay before her, and around it 
the household gathered; and Zillah sat there, 
with a face of agony, looking up to her and say- 
ing: 

‘*T am the next victim!” 

Then all things were forgotten, and innumer- 
able forms and phantoms came confusedly to- 
gether. 

She was in delirium. 





MORNING IN THE DESERT. 
OTHEN’S Yorkshire groom, riding belted 
and booted in strict costume across the 
Desert, was always inquiring with delicious nai- 
veté when they should come to some gentleman’s 
seat. There was no poetry to that man in the 
Desert.. The great ocean of sand, where the 
Genii, transformed to moving pillars of sand, 
are tormented by the simoom, was to the groom 
only a sort of bad hunting country with a great 
want of fences. Still he would like to try a 
greyhound there after a hare. The East has 
wonders. The Pyramids are stupendous as the 
work of Titans, tremendous as bastions of a de- 
molished Babel. Baalbec is sublime in its ma- 
jestic loneliness; but the Desert has a grandeur 
only second to that of the ocean. ‘There is room 
to live in the Desert—yes, and room todie. Let 
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the fire-wind come, or water run short, and your 
bones will be added to the trail of those that 
mark the passage of Death’s caravan among the 
thorny shrubs and the scattered drifts of shining 
pebbles. Room here for unambitious emigrants 
with small capital; room for building societies ; 
room for reviews the night before Armageddon ; 
room, above all, for the imagination of a poor 
European long crushed in between the black 
walls of cities. ‘The delighted spirit, long pent 
up like the Afrit in the leaden casket, takes to 
itself wings and rejoices as a strong man to run 
a race. The one great Being that rules the 
Desert, and is there omnipresent, is the Sun. As 
Mr. Kinglake says, in his fine way, ‘‘ From pole 
to pole, and from the east to the west, he brand- 
ishes his fiery sceptre, as though he had usurped 
all heaven and earth. As he bid the soft Per- 
sian in ancient times, so now, and fiercely too, 
he bids you bow down and worship him ; so now, 
in his pride, he seems to 
command you, and says, 
‘Thou shalt have none 
other God but me.’” 

All day the sun pours 
on you its liquid fire, 
and there is no rock nor 
tree to lend you its wel- 
come shadow. ‘This 
monotony of heat and 
this monotony of sand 
arouse the fancy; and 
the first Arab you see 
approach, you are in- 
clined to think must 
needs be the Princess 
Badoura, seeking, in 
disguise, the truant Ca- 
maralzaman; or that 
merchant who, taking 
his meal under a palm- 
tree, flung away heed- 
lessly the date-stone that 
blinded the Genie’s son. 
Every footprint in the 
sand becomes to you 
now as important as that 
footprint seen by Crusoe 
on the sea-shore. 

You start with bags of 
dried bread, some wine, 
tea and sugar, a few 
goat-skins full of water, 
and a sack of charcoal ; 
for there is no food or 
fuel to be got in the 
Desert, unless you mur- 
der a rival traveler. The 
camels receive protest- 
ingly their loads; the 
lean, gaunt Arabs stride 
ahead; you mount your 
camel, and he swings 
forward in his disjointed, 
disagreeable way. The 
domes of the mosques 
recede; you are in the 
Desert. No green val- 
leys and hills—‘“‘ sand, 
sand, still sand; and 
only sand and sand, and 
sand again.” Presently 
the sun rises in his ma- 
jesty; you dare not 
look up. ‘‘ Your Arabs 
moan, your camels sigh, 
your skin glows, your 
shoulders ache, and for 
sights you see the pat- 
tern, the web of the silk 
that veils your eyes, and 
the glare of the outer 
light.” Your only prayer 
is for night, coolness, 
and half a pint of beer. 
No wonder that the 
Bedouin thinks that the 
English travelers are 
men driven about the 
world by evil spirits for 
some sin committed 
against Allah. 

Of all the events that 
diversify a day’s pilgrim- 
age in the Desert the 
most interesting is that 
of meeting some other 
traveler. If he is an 
Arab, you instantly 
fancy he must be that 
merchant mentioned in 
Arabian story, who 
traded to the Ebony 
Islands, and thence to 
the Islands of Khaledan, 
whose king is the Sul- 








name she bears. A black slave bearing the wa- 
ter-bottle leads her stately camel, proud of its 
burden. Hour after hour that patient beast will 
plod on, patient and untiring, until the black 
tents of the friendly tribe come in sight, and the 
green palm-trees of the oasis rise above the ho- 
rizon, or, better still, the long dark line of the 
Egyptian frontier grows into rank rice-fields and 
broad tracks‘ of golden millet, spreading to the 
very base of the Pyramids. ‘The Desert is pass- 
ed then, the pilgrimage is over. 








PEACHES AND MILK. 


4 Sp pretty picture drawn by our artist graph- 
ically illustrates a street scene in Richmond, 
Virginia, which will be familiar to all who have 
knowledge of that locality. The negro boy, 
carelessly lolling in the shade by his milk-can, 


a thousand years ago!” he exclaimed; ‘their 
verses -were sure to become immortal! How 
fortunate were even they who were born only 
one hundred years ago, there was then something 
to write poetry about; now poetry is exhausted 
in this world, on what subject can I write ?” 

He reflected upon this until he became quite 
ill—poor, wretched man ; no doctor could do any 
thing for him, but perhaps the wise woman might. 
She lived in a small house near the gate of the 
field ; she locked her door against those who drove 
or rode by; she locked up more perhaps than 
the door, for she was wiser than the doctor, who 
drove in his own carriage, and paid the tax levied 
on people of good rank. 

‘*T must go to her,” said the young man. 

The house in which she lived was very small, 
yet neat, but it was dreary to look at; there was 
not a single tree nor flower to be seen ; a bee-hive 





stood before the door, very useful; there was a 
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in your hearing, and scarcely ever read your 
prayers at night. There are plenty of subjects 
still for poetry and romances, if one can write 
them. You can cull them fiom the fruits and 
the vegetables of the earth, you can also draw 
them from murmuring streams or still waters; 
but you must understand how to do it, and you 
must know how to seize a sunbeam. Try now 
my spectacles, put my ear-trumpet in your ear, 
then pray to our Lord, and leave off thinking of 
yourself.” 

The last injunction was very difficult for him 
to obey, much more so than the old woman could 
have imagined. 

He put on the spectacles and arranged the ear- 
trumpet, and then stood quite still in the midst 
of the potato-ground. She put into his hand a 
large potato; a sound came from it—it was a 
song, the words of which gave the history of the 
potato, very interesting—an everyday story, not 
in ten volumes, but in 
ten lines. 

And what did the po- 
tato sing? 

It sang of itself and 
its family ; of the arrival 
of its family in Europe ; 
of all the mistakes and 
annoyances they had to 
endure before they were, 
as now, considered a 
greater blessing than a 
lump of gold. 

** By orders from the 
king, some of us were 
sent to the authorities 
of every town, with inti- 
mation of our remarka- 
ble usefulness; but no- 
body believed it, for they 
did not know then how 
to plant us. One duga 
hole, and cast about half 
a bushel of potatoes in 
it; another stuck a po- 
tato here and there in 
the ground, and expect- 
ed that it would grow up 
like a tree, from which 
they could gather pota- 
toes. There came up 
some green things with 
flowers, and a kind of 
watery fruit, but they 
all withered. No one 
thought of what was be- 
low in the ground—the 
fertile potato! Yes, we 
have been much tried, 
and suffered a great deal 
—that is to say, our 
forefathers ; but it is all 
one now !” 

**Yes,” said the old 
woman, ‘‘ and now look 
at the black-thorn.” 

‘We also,” said the 
black-thorn, ‘‘have near 
kindred in the potato’s 
original country, but 
further to the north 
than where they grew. 
There came Norwe- 
gians from Norway, 
they steered westward 
through fog and through 
storm to an unknown 
land, where, behind the 
ice and snow, they found 
herbs and vegetables, 
and bushes with dark 
blue berries like the 
fruit of vines ; their ber- 
ries became like ripe 
grapes, and so do ours; 
and the country was 
named Viinland, Grén- 
land, or Slaaenland.” 

“*That is quite a ro- 
mantic story,” said the 
young man. 

** Yes, but come with 
me,” said the wise wo- 
m 
































an. 

And she took him to 
the bee-hive. He looked 
into it. What life and 
bustle were there! Bees 
were standing in all di- 
rections agitating their 
wings to create a cur- 
rent of air throughout 
the whole large fabric ; 
that was their duty.— 
Then came bees from 








tan Shazaman. Say it 

is morning, and the 

great boundless -plains 

of sand are blue as the ocean in the mirage that 
the air spreads over them. A moving speck 
gtows and widens out of the horizon. It proves 
to be a Bedouin with his wife and slave. They 
have risen hours before the sun, and will rest all 
the mid-day under their black tent. He rides 
behind to better steer his little caravan. He is 
studying now the flight of the vultures that follow 
the desert paths, and drawing auguries from the 
course they take. Later in the day, when the 
glare above will be too great for even an Arab’s 
eye to brave, he will mark every footprint of 
man, horse, or camel’ on the desert sand below 
as keenly as if he were an Indian on the war 
trail. Those hieroglyphics have a meaning to 
him. Meanwhile, high up in her plumed and 
curtained howdah (tachterawan the Arabs and 
Turks call it), looking down as from the battle- 
ments of a tower, leans his ‘‘ Rose in Bloom,” 








his ‘* Moon Eyes,” or whatever Arabian Nights 


PEACHES AND MILK.—{Drawn by W. L. Surrparp.] 


waiting for a customer, contrasts finely with the 
thoughtful face of his sister, kneeling by her 
basket of peaches, and seemingly so plunged in 
reverie that she forgets to brush away the flies 
from the luscious fruit—thinking, perhaps, of the 
new life upon which she and her race have just 
entered. 





WHAT ONE CAN HIT UPON. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

HERE was a young man who was studying 

to be a poet; he wished to be one by Eas- 

ter, to.marry, and to live by his poetry, and he 
thought he had hit on a good thing, but he had 
not hit on a good thing. He was born too late; 
every thing had been taken up before he came 
into the world, every subject had been written 


mn. 
‘‘ How fortunate the men were who were born 


little plot of ground with potatoes, also very use- 
ful; and a ditch where was a black-thorn bush, 
which had blossomed and borne berries; they 
were astringent if tasted before the frost set in. 

‘* What I see here represents, as it were, our 
non-poetic times,” thought the young man; and 
that. was, at any rate, an idea—a grain of gold 
he had found at the wise old woman’s door. 

‘* Write it down,” she said, ‘‘ crumbs are also 
bread. I know what has brought you here— 
you can’t hit upon any thing to write, and yet 
you wish to be a poet.” 

‘* Every thing is written about,” he replied; 
‘‘our time is not like the olden time.” 

‘* No; that it is not,” said the old crone. ‘‘In 
the old times, witches, as they called wise women, 
were burned, and poets went about with empty 
stomachs and outatelbows. The times are very 
good—much better than they used to be. But 
you do not perceive it—you are not sharp enough 








without, who were born 
with baskets on their 
legs; they brought the 
pollen, the flower-dust, 
which was shaken out and sifted, and made into 
honey and wax. ‘They flew in and out; the 
queen-bee wished also to fly out, but then they 
must all have gone with her, and the time had 
not yet come for that; however, she insisted upon 
flying, so they bit her majesty’s wings, and she 
was obliged to remain in the hive. 

“Come up here now,” said the old crone, 
‘Cand look at the highway, where folks can be 
seen.” 

‘*What a swarming multitude was yonder!” 
exclaimed the young man. ‘‘ What a humming 
and buzzing! Stories upon stories might be found 
there? I shall return to it.” 


“*No; go forward,” said the old woman ; ‘‘ go 
into a crowd of human beings, have eyes for 
them, ears for them, and a heart to feel for them. 
Then you will soon find subjects ; but, before you 
go, give me back my spectacles and mv ear- 
trumpet.” ‘ 
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‘And she took:them both from him. 

** Now I see nothing!” exclaimed the young 
man,  “ Now I hear nothing more.” 

*¢ Well, you won’t become a poet by Easter,” 
said the wise woman. 

*¢ But when shall I, then?” he asked. 

‘*Neither by Easter nor by Whitsuntide. You 
are not fit for one.” 

‘¢ What shall I do, then, to make my living by 
poetry ed 

“You can manage that by Shrovetide. Cut 
up poets—to cut up their writings is to cut up 
themselves, Stick at nothing; criticise, con- 
demn, and you will make enough to maintain 
yourself and a wife.” 

“What one can hit upon!” exclaimed the 
young man. 

And he set to cutting up every other poet, as 
he could not be a poet himself. 

We heard the story from the wise old woman 


° herself. 





ANSWERS 17'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dayton.—Fine soft cashmeres of solid color, and 
small checked silks, make the most elegant morning 
wrappers for fall and early winter. Wide bias bands 
of velvet of darker shade are the trimmings.—For a 
list of stylish colors for winter read the catalogue of 
silks in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 35, Vol.- 
IIL r 


Vio.a.—If your parents, who, you say, are wealthy 
and kind, and who are supposed to have your best in- 
terests at heart, object to your intended marriage, you 
and your betrothed would do far better to trust to time 
to remove their opposition than to go to another State 
and marry without their consent. At sixteen you are 
young enough to wait, and certainly too young to risk 
wrecking your happiness by a hasty marriage.—Your 
other questions are too self-evident or too puerile to 
need a reply. 

H.—The Society of the Cincinnati was founded after 
the peace of 1783, to commemorate the Revolution, 
and was composed of Revolutionary officers and their 
descendants. The original draft of the organization 
was made by General Knox, and the first meeting was 
held at the quarters of General Steuben. Alexander 
Hamilton was one of its founders, and it was under 
the special patronage of Washington. The original 
idea of the society was to limit membership to the 
eldest branch of the family; and this plan has been 
generally adhered to, so far as to limit the privilege to 
a single individual of the line. The society is still in 
existence.—“ Hail Columbia” was composed by a Ger- 
man musician named Fyles, and first played at the 
John Street Theatre in New York city, in compli- 
ment to Washington during his administration, when 
New York was the seat of government. 

Jonzs.—The remains of Napoleon I. were brought to 
France at the request of the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and deposited in the Hétel des Invalides Decem- 
ber 15, 1840.— Your suggestion about reproducing a 
sketch is impracticable. 

Lena.—A casaque and single skirt trimmed with 
folds and flounces will be the best plan for your 
black alpaca suit. 

Viotet.—Washing the hair in weak soda-water is 
said to keep it from turning dark. - 

Sanp Spor.—Plait your hair in two long braids and 
tie them in loops with ribbon. Friz the front hair.— 
To whiten the hands rub with glycerine, cold cream, 
or mutton tallow, at night, and sleep in loose kid 
gloves, 

Ne.trz,—Silk like your sample is thick enough with- 
out skirt lining. Face with glazed cambric and thin 
crinoline—not wigging.—Use passementerie for head- 
ing lace.—You could buy here for $3 75 a yard much 
thicker gros grain than your sample. 

M. A. P.—Trim your gray poplin with wide gray vel- 
vet ribbon placed straight around the skirt. 

Country Grrt.—The pattern of cashmere suit given 
in Bazar No, 2, Vol. III., will be a guide for your bea- 
ver mohair suit. 

Mrs. J. P.—Make your striped grenadine with two 
skirts and a basque, trimmed with bias ruffles headed 
by black silk ruches. The woolen stuff should have a 
casaque and single skirt, with bands of brown silk for 
trimming. 

Nanwve.—To make a bonnet for your grandmother 
you will have to purchase a frame in old ladies’ cottage 
shape, and cover with lustreless black silk, or with 
bombazine if she wears mourning. 

Aveusta M.—Make your twelve yards of brown silk 
into a slightly trained skirt and postillion basque.—For 
the black alpaca make the basque and single skirt de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 82, Vol. IIL—For hair-dressing, 
see illustration in No. 36. 

Hauure D.—Make your black and white delaine with 
an over-skirt and short paletot. Scallop the edges and 
bind with black velvet. 

H. H. L.—The initials of both parties and the date 
of the marriage should be inscribed inside a wedding 
ring. 

Saratoca.—Your sample of Japanese poplin should 
be trimmed with pleatings of the same and black vel- 
vet. The cut paper pattern of the Sea-side Toilette in 
Bazar No. 32, Vol. III., will be a guide.—We do not 
make purchases for our subscribers.—Get cashmere 
for a morning dress. 

Anxiovs Moruer.—A Swiss muslin dress for a girl 
of nine years should have two skirts and a high or low 
blouse waist buttoned behind. Trim with puffs and 
bands of tucks edged with pleated ruffles. 

*Georaie E.—You can obtain the “Bazar Book of 
Decorum” by sending your address and one dollar to 
this office.—Plain round ever-skirts are stylish for 
cambric suits. 

Mrs. B. M. F.—If you will look over Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. III., you will find several patterns and illustra- 
tions by which you can make up stylishly your pretty 
dress of emerald green poplin. Do not line the skirt. 

Royat.—Shawl casaques are made precisely as are 
the summer casaques described in Bazar No. 30, Vol. 
lil, They are trimmed with the fringe on the shawl. 

Fannie L. anp Ormers.—Make your black alpaca 
suit like directions for black beaver mohair suit given 
in Bazar No. 82, Vol. I11.—Over-skirts are more worn 
than ever.—Your sample is crape berége.—Onida is the 
nom de plume of a lady.—Miss Cole is the author of 
“Rutledge.” 

Vivette.—Biack velvet ribbon, or else thick repped 
silk pleatings edged with lace, will trim your white al- 
paca prettily.—Don Quixote is pronounced Don Ke- 
hoty, but you will not be considered ignorant if you 
pronounce it as it is spelled.—It is not improper for a 
lady to call and inquire after the health of a sick gen- 
tleman friend. 


Inora.—School-girls do not, or should not, wear 
trained dresses.—Make your black silk with an upper 
skirt and short paletot. The corsage should be point- 
ed at the neck and have flowing sleeves. 
Luortix.—Depilatories are injurious to the skin, 
sometimes producing dangerous ulcers.—To freshen 
your silk, moisten with fresh benzine, and iron it on 
the wrong side. 

Lre.—Make your pink poplin with demi-train and 
basque casaque cut half low in the neck, and Maria 
Theresa sleeves. Trim with pleatings of white gauze, 
headed by raveled ruches of pink silk. 

Mrs. H. L. W.—We can not reply by mail.—Wear 
your brown dress and black over-skirt. Put a broad 
velvet band around the over-skirt to match that on 
your brown dress. —Some loops of black velvet rib- 
bon and lace placed just in front of the chignon, with 
long ends hanging behind, will be your best head-dress., 
—A white Gabrielle and sash will be pretty for your lit- 
tle girl, or else the yoke dress with full waist and skirt 
in one.—Make blouse waist and knee-pantaloons for 
your boy’s first suit. 

Miss M. E. T.—We have given directions for crochet 
tidies in our back Numbers, 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I nave used my Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
for more than fourteen years, without a cent’s 
worth of repairs, and I would not give it for a 
new one to-day. It looks rather the worse for 
wear, but works like a charm. I used one nee- 
dle for five years, until it was worn too short for 
any further use. I have made one thousand cus- 
tom shirts, and stitched fifty-six dozen collars, 
four-ply, each day for four years.—Mrs. Mary 
E. Kinespury, Green Island, Albany Co., N. Y. 











INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


‘*Our Grover & Baker Machine has had con- 
stant service for the past eight years, during 
which time, as a family sewer, we have neither 
seen nor heard of its equal for simplicity in con- 
struction and neatness, with great durability of 
stitch, * ‘ Witching,’ as applied to other machines 
by our neighbors, is with us unknown.”—H. F. 
WakREN, Scranton, Pa. 





BEWARE OF TOOTH POISONS 
Vended under the name of Dentifrices. Adopt 
and adhere to the only preparation that really 
preserves the teeth and hardens the gums—fra- 
grant Sozopont. Its effects on decaying teeth 
are marvelous. 





“*SpaLpine’s GiuE” mends Crockery, Wood- 
en Ware, &.—[Com. ] 











Copyine Waray. the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copyi Wi Sed may be. transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest. ease. - This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofallsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


—————— EEE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freokles, & Tan, 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by, Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. ‘= 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by. Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, III. 


1840. 1870. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 
has that well-known standard and popular remedy, the 


PAIN KILLER, 


manufactured by Perry Davis and Son, Providence, 
R.I., been before the public, and in that time has be- 
come known in all parts of the world, and been used 
by people of all nations. 

It remains to-day that same good and efficient rem- 
edy. Its wonderful power in relieving the most se- 
vere pain has never been equaled, and it has earned 
its world-wide pom by its intrinsic merit. No 
curative agent has had so wide-spread sale or given 
such universal satisfaction. The various ills for which 
the Pain Killer is an unfailing cure are too well known 
to require recapitulation in this advertisement. As 
an external and internal medicine, the Pain Killer 
stands unrivaled. Directions accompany each bottle. 

Sold by all Druggists. 











iJ 
Great Saving to Consumers. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is. 
send for Price-List, and y Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


5 AGENTS wanted to sell the beautiful Photo- 
graph Marriage Certificates. For particulars, 








seud stamp to Criper & Bros., Publishers, Yors, Pa. 


GETTING UP CLUBS.| 


THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


Wattuam Watcn 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 

240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 
345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 


126,144,000 times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY, 

It must not only run alt day, but all night ; 
not only on week days, but on Sundays and Hol- 
idays. It must run hanging up or lying down— 
upside down or right side up. It must keep run- 
ning when the wearer sits down or stands up, 
when he walks or rides. In fact, it is expected 
to do its duty at all times, in every place, and in 
every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a day, 
it will faithfully tick for yon a hundred and twenty-six 
million times in a year, without even requiring fresh 
oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


CONTAINS 
5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws, 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 
EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH HAS 
SEVEN JEWELS, 
The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 





Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred thousand 
dollars; yet we sell these Watches in a solid-silver 
hunting case for $18. The same Watch could not be 
made 4 hand and finished as perfectly for ten times 
as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is epee ey wey like a Springfield rifle—that is, any 
part of one Watch is exactly like the same part in an- 
other; and if ten Watches of one grade were taken 
apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &c., were mixed 
together, ten Watches could be made by putting these 
gens together again without any reference to their 

ormer combination. This is a great advantage. For 
if any part of a Waltham Watch is injured, we can al- 
ways replace it at a trifling expense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run for a year or two, and then give out 
and require constant repairs; but a Waltham Watch 
will run faithfully for many years. 


We sell these Watches— 


In Solid-Silver Hunting Cases, $18. 
In Solid-Gold Hunting Cases, $70. 


We have prepared an Illustrated Price-List, which 
describes the various grades of Watches in detail, gives 
the weight and quality of the cases, and all other in- 
formation necessary for an intelligent selection. We 
wan areey one would send for it before ordering a 

atch. 





WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York: 

Please send me your illustrated Price-List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisemeat in Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 


The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be collect- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we send 
there are printed instructions to the 
Express agent to allow the purchaser 
to open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. Ifnot satisfacto- 
ry, you need not take it; and even after 
you have taken it, if it should not prove 
satisfactory, we will exchange it with- 
out expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the money 
more. ; 

We have no Agents, and our prices are 
the same to all. A resident of Oregon or 
Texas can buy a Watch from us and it 
will cost him no more than if he lived 
in New York. All this is explained in 
the Price-List,. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do not sell 

7altham Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, 
Oroide, or Filled Cases whatever (these are all 
other names for Brass or German Silver). The 
Waltham Watch is worthy of a solid gold or sil- 
ver case, and we do not propose to selt it in any 
other. 


Let every one send for a Price-List. 
Address, in full, 


HOWARD & CO, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 





No. 785 Broadway, New York. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
es 
have opened 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
of 
PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, 
Suitable for Autumn, 
from $1 per yard upward. 
Also, 
A CASE OF VERY RICH SATIN BROCATELS, 
the choicest goods manufactured. 
Bonnet’s, Ponson’s, and A. T. Stewart & Co.’s 
PLAIN BLACK SILKS, 
the handsomest goods imported. 


TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS, 
in great variety, 
CUT TO SUIT CUSTOMERS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


_— CONSTABLE, & CO. 


are offering, 





for the accommodation of strangers visiting the city, 
A SELECT STOCK OF 
NOVELTIES 
in 
FALL DRESS GOODS, &c., 


in all the various departments. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark. 





THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granve Ducuessr, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
CuinEse Bovgvert. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 
$60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 


ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


CoNTENTS : 


THE MEDITERRANEAN OF THE PACIFIC. 

In.usrrations.—Port_Townsend.—Map of Pu- 

t Sound. — Victoria, British Columbia. — The 

uke of York.—Queen Victoria.—Chinook Wom- 
an and Child.—Indian Girls and Canoe.— The 
“Tenas Man.”—The ‘*Memoloose House,” or 
Cemetery.—Lumbering in Washington Territory: 
Preparing Logs.—Seattle, Washington Territory. 
wc pacona,” or Mount Rainier.—Street in Olym- 

ia, Washington Territory.—Nanaimo, Vancouver 
sland. — Indian School at Nanaimo. — Iudian 
Camp at Cape Midge, Vancouver Island. 
A SUNSET MEMORY. 
SOUTH-COAST SAUNTERINGS IN ENGLAND.— 
(Saunter VI., Part II.) 

In.usrrations. — Dane John, Canterbury. — 
Shield of the Black Prince.—Coat of the Black 
Prince.—Autograph of the Black Prince.—Arms 
of the Black Prince.—Norman Staircase.—A Bid- 
denden Biscuit, 1773.—Dr. Longley, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—Dr. Tait, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

THE DAISIES. 
AMONG THE PEACHES. 

Intusrrations.—Gathering the Fruit.— At the 
ae So — | my Smock- 
sins.”—Paring-Room.—A Peach- Brandy Still.— 
The Ball after Supper. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. —X. Tue Invasion oF 
BourMia AND THE RETREAT. 

InLusrRations.—The King in the Tower at Col- 
lin.—The Pandours.—Prince Leopold inspecting 
the Army in his ‘Cart.”—Plan of Battle of Ho- 
henfriedberg, June 4, 1745. 

UP AND DOWN. 

A DAY AMONG THE QUAKERS. 
THE MESSAGE. 

SE-QUO-YAH. 

With a Portrait. 

THE OLD LOVE AGAIN. By Annie Tuomas. 

ItLusrRaTions.—Under a Weeping - Willow. — 
The Meeting. 

IN WALL STREET. 

WAS IT H, OR K? 

WITH A FLOWER. , 

ANNE FURNESS. By tHE Avruor or “Mase1's 
Prooress,” ‘ Veronica,” &c. 

FEMALE SUFFRAGE.—A Lerrer To THE CuRISTIAN 
Women or Amerioa.—(Part IT.) 

A DREAM OF A DEAD FACE. 7 

ANTEROS. By tHE Autor or “ Guy Livingstone,” 

* &. 

A MODERN BILL OF FARE. 

FOOTPRINTS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

















TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


00 . 
Maaaztnz, One Copy for One Year......$4 
Wrekty, One Copy for One Year.....- 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year.....- 4 00 ? 
Harrer'’s MaGazine, Harper's WEFELY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SepremBer 17, 1870.] 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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BLACK ALPACAS! 


This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its tineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Stand= 


ard Alpaca now used in the United States. 

These Goods are greatly improved for the Fall and 
Winter wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material,they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACAS ever sold in this country,and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by 
most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods 
Wierchants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

(2 Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear= 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. 

WM.1. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'I'TERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
er’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
tauRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
jitted with the greatest accuracy), THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THF PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 
WATTEAU STREET SUIT.... 


TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT.. 
WALKING SUIT 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME 








The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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THE EXCELSIOR NURSERY SWING. 

A child can swing itself without assistance, and with- 
out danger of falling. En sily removed when not in 
use. Pleasant and healthful exercise. Price only 
$3 50. Sold by all dealers. Address ; 

A. H. SEAVER, P. O. Box 6182, N. Y. City. 





PT WENTY -FIVE CENTS. 


On receipt of Twenty-five Cents I will send (by mail, 
——— a complete Treatise on the NEW ART OF 
RESSMAKING, without the inconvenience of 
Basting and Trying on. Invaluable to every lady. 
Address F. 8. WILLIAMS, 
123 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


B. SMALL’S Plain and Trimmed Pattern 

¢ Rooms, 643 Broadway, corner of Bleecker Street. 

Cut Paper Patterns suitable for every style, size, and 
age. Send for Price-List. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


@ For General 

YS Household purposes 
BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP, 
for cleaning windows (without water), removing 
stains from marble and paint, scouring and polishing 


cutlery and culinary articles, and excellent for gen- 
eral house-cleaning purposes. 


Wholesale, { ii'orora Street, Landon” 


A GREAT OFFER!! 








ESTB, 1809. 








HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six_ first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLES. 
IMPROVED 


"aU LANNSOUd 
Ga TIM LHYIHAdOD 


OR VIOLATORS OF 





ALL INFRINGERS OF PATENT 





The GLOVE-FITTING CORSET, as now 
produced in its EMEPROVED Suarz, Fouinzss 
or Bust, and Leners, is pronounced FAULTLESS. 

It is the Most Popular Corset ever intro- 
duced into the American Market. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
PATENTEES, 
391 Broadway, N. Y.. 


LL“ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 





DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR $150. 
8 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 00.. $6 00 
3 Linen Soh. aedhadndiades @ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 600 
: be Linen oe  -egaeed 3 00.. 9 00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 750 
8 Tucked ‘“ ol waedendeseas 3 50.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 400.. 12 00 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8 Embr'd ‘* “ 
Tucked Yokes. .....ccccccess @ 8 00.. 24 00 
2 VWiannel Skits. ..2.ccccococeces @ 600.. 12 00 
S Corset: CVI s.6 ccccasscecses @ 350.. 7 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 15 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
. stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
~ pidity of motion. 
Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
i fi 623 BROADWAY, 
= = New York. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Re-opens September 14th. The best features of 
European and Home schools. Especial attention to 
Modern Languages, Music, and Art. Lewis’ Gymuas- 
tics. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $800. 
For the Prospectus, address the Rector, Rev. 
GEORGE T. RIDER, by post. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH INSTITUTE. 

The first-class Boarding-School for Young La- 
dies, 273 Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will open 
Sept. 19. GIRAUD, Principal. 




















A Vital Question Answered.—Thousands 
of dyspeptic and bilious sufferers, who have exhausted 
the list of official remedies in vain, are asking what 
they shall do next, and if there is any remedy for their 
misery. Thereis, Tarrant’s ErreRvVEscent SELTZER 
APERIENT will give them immediate relief, and even- 
tually restore them to perfect health. It is a stomach- 
ic, an alterative, a purgative, and a gentle diuretic, 
combined in one delicious and refreshing draught. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
V4 


avat 









Ys AGATA: 





SYCHOMANCY, Fascrnation, or Soul Charm- 
ing; 400 pages, Cloth. Full instructions to use 
this power over men or animals at will, how to mes- 
merize, become trance or writing mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and 
Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide to Marriage, 
&c., all contained in this book; 100,000 sold; can be 





obtained by sending address, with 10 cents postage, to 
T. W. Evans & Co., 41 South 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


e PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 


Gw™ Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” Portraits 
taken at various times, and Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 

‘0 which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


rw The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hineston. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ‘ee. ° 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1953. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


reached at 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Dixon, Author 
ot ‘“‘Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCE, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Maoxenzte, F.S.A., 
F.A.S.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


a etm 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
With Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


VERONICA. Me the Author of ‘‘ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘*Mabel’s Progress,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. nd: 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gaunt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.—W hite Lies.— Peg Wof- 
Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 
Cloister and the Hearth. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Vanity Fair.--Pendennis.—T he Virginians.—-T he 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond.—Lovel the Widower. 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” ‘‘Oak Mot,” ‘‘The Virginians in Tex- 
as,” ‘* Life and Labors of Daniel Baker,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. “4 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rostyson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: 
aStray,” ‘‘Christie’s Faith,” ‘* Carry’s Confession,” 
**No Man’s Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Orremant, Author of 
** Agnes,” ‘*Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘* The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” “‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


. 
Corset, Skirt Support: 
er, and BUSTLE 
Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 

HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every cown- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


oon GTON NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
reens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
rocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 

at Wholesale and Retai]. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 

F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 

















$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wituout Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 








¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 








HARPER'S PERIGDICLLS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 

“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Harper's Wrekty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 
As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Werkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's Weexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
prer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the anvals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, ‘and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it . 
8o well deserves. ; 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers ee by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0v. 
Rewedcalers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Criyptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘* Cord and Creese,” ** ‘The Dodge @lub," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PEr’s MaGazineE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and —— 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrvrr’s Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 














TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s MaGazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer's Maeazine, Harren’s Week ry, and Harrer’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with afy Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexs.y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
Yhen the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApVERTISING IN Harper's Perionicats. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


[SerremBER 17, 1870, 











—_—_—~—_—_ 
The only industrious loaf- 
ere are the bakers. 
—_—— 


ass Ba 
Ib, tea; to 1 Ib. ditto; to1 
Ib. ditto.” 


tto. 
“Wife,” said he, “‘ here's 
e pretty business! I should 
¢ to know what you've 
done rong 80 much of this 


‘ere 
“ Ditto? ditto ?” said the 
a 


all my life 

80 pag a By me the ~ 
man. uw m that 
he should chained with 
things he had never re- 
ceived. 


“Mr, B—,” said he, “1 
sha’n’t stand this! Wife 


— in her _ ¥ 

e r thereupon ex- 
lained the meaning of the 
erm, and the old man went 
home satisfied. 


aS 


YY 


BY 





Yes, it was very curious, but Mr. Potter never knew, till his Daughter told him, what an interest the Young 
fan next door took in all Horticultural Pursuits. 


The youth who cried 
* Excelsior” didn’t know 
that he was naming five 
out of every six saloons in 
the country. 


> 
When are flower - seeds 
like the French ?— When 
they are germinating (Ger- 
man-hating). 
Ee 


m.. Benge maysonny of an 
nglish paper says: 
Some time since, before 
this war was dreamed of 
outside the select half doz- 
en who have prepared, and, 
from a strictly scientific 
point of view, well pre- 
pared it, I was traveling 
with a French entleman, 
who proved to be a young 
officer of the Engineers, 
He spoke a good deal upon 
subjects of his profession, 
and, among other ques- 
tions, asked me whether I 
knew Portsmouth. I own- 
ed to some slight acquaint- 
ance with it. 

“ As for me,” the engin- 
eer continued, “‘ I know the 
place very well—very well 


upon my word of honor ; at | 


least, I should know its for- 
tifications thoroughly, for 
I attacked them, and they 
took me full two months 
to capture, although it was 
allowed that the plan of at- 
tack could not be surpass- 


ed.” 

I was a little startled at 
this statement, but the of- 
ficer explained: “* Of course 
I mean in my examina- 
tion. Before we are allow- 
ed to become lieutenants 
we must all draw up the 

lans of attack of some 

ret-class fortress. I chose 
Portsmouth, and was sur- 
poet to find it so strong; 
it took two months.” 

Then, fearing that his 
compliments might inflate 
unduly my national pride 
he added, “Metz would 
take six months to reduce.” 






































WHICH OF THESE TWO RESPECTABLE PHILISTINES IS WAITER, WHICH HOST? 
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—.—___ 
A brute of a bachelo: 
being informed that “ hm 
es are made in heay- 
en,” said he wished that a 


peo oT Sle 
A Monoroty THAT NOONE 
ComP1atns or—A bore who 
keeps himself to himself, 
> 


ADAM DEFINED. 

There must have been 
some curious specimens of 
Scottish humor brought 
out at the examination or 
coteqniaings be ministers 
of the flock before the ad- 
ministration of the com- 
munion. Thus, with ref- 
erence to human nature be- 
fore the fall, a man was 


asked : 

“What kind of a man 
was Adam ?” 

“ Oh, jist like ither folk.” 

The minister insisted on 
— a more special de- 
scription of the first man, 
and pressed for more ex- 
planation, 

“Weel,” said the cate- 
chumen, ‘‘ he was jist like 
Joe Simpson, the horse- 
couper.” 

“How 80?” asked the 
minister. 

“Weel, naebody got ony 
thing by him, and many 
lost.” 














SERENADING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Here is the Lady-Love whom Only he Played his Tunes Outside 


Here is the true-hcz.te 
he would have Serenaded. 
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Dr. ARABELLA. “ Well, my 


Butt. “ Well, Miss, it’s all along o’ Me and my Mates bein’ out o’ Work, yer see, and wantin’ to Turn an Honest Penny han: 
You was a Risin’ young Medical 


ood Friends, what can I Do for You?” 


‘Le and y ways we can; So, ’avin’ ’eard tell as 
ractitioner, we thought as p’r’aps you wouldn’t mind just a-recommendin’ of Hus as Nurses.’ 


rong Window. 


The man who got wise 
by eating sage cheese has 
a brother who pu to 
become skillful in the fash- 
ionable dances by dieting 
on hops. 


————.>——_. 
You can’t easily vex a 
candle, though you may 
put it out. 


———_>————_ 

Why does an engine re- 
semble a young lady ?—Be- 
cause it has a train behind, 
and puffs in the air (hair). 

—————_ 


Is it not a waste of la- 
bor to weigh fish, when, as 
is well known, they have 
scales of their own? 


—————_—————_ 

A Queer Sicut—To sec 
grass eating animals; to 
see animals eating grass is 
common enough, of course. 

>_> 


A Licgut Marerrat—A 
window-sash. 


ed 

Up among the Adiron- 

dacks, if the natives happen 

upon a visitor with gloves 

on, they ask, “‘ What is the 

matter with your hands?” 
rng eres 


Of what feminine creat- 
ure are you reminded on 
the completion of a build- 
ing ?—A house-made. 

ace 


An Osiicine CLass OF 
Mern—Auctioneers, who at- 
tend to every one’s bidding. 

——_—_—~>—_—_ 


A Warter-proor Coat— 
A coat of tar. 


Se 
_ FOND OF THE STREAM. 


“ Paddy, my bay 3 said a 
gentleman to an Irishman 
whom he observed fishing 
away at a favorite stream, 
“that must be a fine stream 
for trout.” 

‘Faith, and sure it must 
be that same, for I have 
been standing here this 
three hours, and not one of 
em will stir out of it.” 


















